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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Wine: which began December 22d, has 
‘‘been here before’? in so many forms 
that the cover-page pictures might be taken as 
historic, or prophetic, or both. 


Fo the first time in its history, it is said, the 
Maine state prison is self-supporting, which 
means that during the year 1907 the convicts 
earned the cost of their keep. In all, or nearly 
all the states, such an institution is a costly 
burden. The laws against the sale of the 
products of prison labor are largely responsible 
for the usual result, and the reluctance of 
prisoners to work—if not their inability to 
work—easily accounts for the rest. 
& 

tT ancient jest about umbrellas provoking 

people to larceny is given a new twist by 
the statement that in the lost-and-found room 
at a Boston railroad-station there are five hun- 
dred umbrellas, all garnered from trains within 
a very few weeks. Employés and others picked 
them up, even ‘‘others’’? being mysteriously 
influenced by the honesty of the trainmen, and 
three-fourths of the umbrellas will eventually 
be returned to their owners. Apparently, the 
way to insure one’s umbrella against being 
borrowed, with fatal consequences, is to go on 
a journey and leave the umbrella in the car. 

e 

he dog and the cat lived in the same family, 

at Foxboro, Massachusetts, and were fast 
friends. The cat died, and the hired man was 
told to bury the body in the back yard. Much 
to the man’s disgust, the dog, Jack, insisted 
upon attending the funeral, and observed that, 
to save himself the labor of digging a grave, 
the man simply dropped the dead cat upon a 
heap of rubbish. Thereupon Jack carried the 
corpse-a considerable distance, scratched a hole 
in the ground, deposited his departed friend 


therein, and as best he could covered the/| dred 


remains. Not the dog’s owners only, but sev- 
eral neighbors, put forward the story as an 
uncolored statement of facts. 

& 


r. Edward Everett Hale’s suggestion that 
the Old South Church be occasionally used 
by the churches, ‘‘for the good of the people of 
Boston,’’ was put into effect by the Methodists 
on the last Sunday of the old year, with pleas- 
ing results. At the morning service Bishop 
Goodsell preached, and Bishop Mallalieu offered 
prayer. In the afternoon ex-Governor Bates 
presided, and United States Senator Dolliver 
of Iowa spoke on the subject of ‘‘National 
Character.’’ It was evident that Bostonians 
appreciated the opportunity to worship where 
the fathers used to kneel. Both in the morning 
and afternoon the historic church was filled to 
its capacity—as it might be and should be fre- 
quently. rs 
ttempts to avoid jury service are so numerous, 
engaging even men who should be above 
such paltry business, that it is a pleasure to 
note, by way of contrast, the fidelity of a juror 
in the United States District Court at Boston, 
who lives about forty miles from the city. He 
was currying his horse, after returning from 
court, when he fell from the box on which he 
was standing, and striking the corner of it, 
fractured a rib. Against his doctor’s orders, 
he reported for duty on the following morning, 
as usual, that the case which was then on trial 
might not be delayed. But the facts came to 
the knowledge of the judge, who of course 
excused the juror, with hearty compliments on 
his pluck. ® 


Tt general committee on public affairs, in 
session at a village grocery in Belknap 
County, New Hampshire, debated hard times, 
and the effect on the churches, and somebody 
suggested that the pastors ‘‘might have to go 
to work.’’ This roused the ‘‘squire,’’ the richest 
man in town. Ministers were too lazy to work, 
he declared, and when a neighbor reminded 
him that there had been ministers in the locality 
who could put up a cord of wood with any 
man, he scoffingly vowed that he would give 














his farm, ‘‘if they had sand enough to chop it.’’ 
Rash man! As quickly as they could get their 
axes ground, the three clergymen, Baptist, 
Congregationalist and Adventist, descended 
upon the squire’s wood-lot. At the end of the 
second week, when a correspondent called upon 
them, they had stacked up twenty-five cords, 
and announced their intention to keep at work 
until the churches could no longer have any 
fears for their winter’s supply of fuel. As for 
the squire, he has manfully owned himself 
mistaken. But he needs to go a little further, 
and realize that a minister’s regular occupation 
is work—work that taxes both body and mind. 


& 


Ber old saying, ‘‘ There’s nothing like 
leather,’’ will have to be amended to read 
‘‘cotton,’’ if the mills of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, continue to prosper. During the year 
which recently closed they broke all records. 
Dividends twice as large as any paid in. recent 
years were distributed to the stockholders, and 
the operatives were paid and are still receiving 
the best wages ever given in the city. Ona 
capitalization of upward of twenty-five million 
dollars, cash dividends of more than twenty- 
seven hundred thousand dollars and stock divi- 
dends of almost two million dollars have been 
paid, making the total disbursements in dividends 
exceed eighteen per cent. The nearest approach 
to these figures was in 1900, when a cash divi- 
dend of seven and a quarter per cent. was 
paid,—and that was a long way behind,—al- 
though, to be sure, it looked better than the 
record of 1905, which was but a trifle above 


three per cent. 
® © 


THE LAST MILE. 


Me Draper, who married William Ingles 
in 1750, one of the vanguard of the pioneers 
who settled the Ohio valley, is described by Mr. 
Hulbert, in ‘‘The Ohio River,’’ as a sturdy 
specimen of frontier girlhood. ‘‘She could,’’ 
writes one of her biographers, ‘‘stand and jump 
straight up nearly as high as her head. She 
could stand on the ground beside her horse and 
leap into the saddle unaided.’”’ During an 
Indian raid she was captured, and underwent 
many hardships before making her escape. 


Some French traders came to the Indian 
town where Mrs. Ingles was a prisoner, for 
the purpose of trading and bartering with the 
Indians. ‘They had, among other things, a 
stock of check shirting, and as check shirts were 
in great demand among the Indians, and Mrs. 
Ingles was a good sewer, she was put to work 
making check shirts. er proficiency in this 
line so increased her value and importance to 
them that she was treated with unusual leniency 
and consideration. When a shirt was finished 
and delivered to its owner, the buck would 
stick it on the end of a pole, and run through 
the town exhibiting it, and singing the praises 
of the ‘‘heap good white squaw.’” 

The Indians had an old captive Dutch 
woman with whom Mrs. Ingles became ac- 
quainted, and to whom she divulged her secret 
hope of escape. There seemed little hope of the 
women succeeding. If they escaped recapture, 
they would be likely to starve or miss their 
way = long journey of nearly seven hun- 
miles. 

It was late one afternoon when they slipped 
away ; each carried a blanket and a tomahawk. 
They escaped pursuit, and followed the Ohio 
River, subsisting on bark, leaves and berries. 
Their clothing was soon in shreds and their 
faces thin with hunger. 

The hardest mile of the seven hundred trav- 
elled by Mary Ingles was the last mile of all. 
Reaching the towering cliff, Anvil Rock, she 
sought to wade round it. Failing in this, she 
slowly dragged herself straight up over the rocks 
that stand two hundred and eighty feet above 
the river, and came down on the other side, 
utterly exhausted, in_a corn-field. owned and 
occupied by Adam Harmon. It luckily hap- 

ned that the pioneer heard her call, and found 

er insensible on the ground. She was carried 
next day to her home. Her husband had only 
just returned from a journey to the Cherokee 
ndians, whom he visited in the hope of 
hearing of his wife. 
* © 


A HELPFUL PARTNER. 


|" was pleasant to hear Mrs. Hammond speak 
of her husband’s helpfulness in domestic 
matters, and also of his great taste in regard 
to woman’s dress. ‘‘Nobody could guess what 
a help he is to me in choosing my new gewns 
each year,’’ Mrs. Hammond said, earnestly, 
‘*without really hearing our conversations. ’’ 


A graceless cousin, to whom fell the privilege 
of hearing one of these illuminating conversa- 
tions, said that ever after the peculiar fitness 
of Mr. Hammond for the position of censor 
remained in her mind. 

‘*William,’’ said Mrs. Hammond, on this 
memorable occasion, ‘‘I am undecided between 
a green and a brown for my winter suit. Now 
I know what you’re thinking. You’re thinking 
that I said I was tired to death of brown, and 
so [ was, and am. You think I’d better have 
the green.’’ 

“Still —’? said Mr. Hammond. 

_ “Certainly,’’ said his wife. ‘‘It spots, and 
is more apt to fade, perhaps, while brown is 
a more trustworthy color.’’ 

**Of course —’’ n Mr. Hammond. 

‘**Yes, of course brown makes me look older,’’ 
assented his wife. 

‘*But how —’’ ventured Mr. Hammond. 

**But how much smaller I look in brown than 
in any other color,’’ and Mrs. Hammond nodded 
—— ‘And as I’m really gaining flesh 
all the time, perhaps I’d better not consider 
the green.’’ 

**You don’t —’’ began the careful adviser. 

“I know I don’t look stout to you,’’ cried 








the present pastors all they wanted to cut on | 


Mrs. Hammond, ‘‘but you’ll feel more at home | 
with me in brown, so it’s decided, just as | 
I thought it would be! When one has a husband 
who is really interested, and takes thought 
about one’s dress,’’ and she turned a bright 
gaze to the visitor, ‘‘it does simplify things so!’’ 


* © 


THE WORK OF WAVES. 


» instance of the amazing frictional powers 
of the sea, as well as its mighty impact, is 
given in ‘‘Our Heritage the Sea,’’ as a personal 
experience of the author, Mr. Frank T. Bullen. 


I was on board a fine passenger sailing-ship, 
in which we had run from "England in the 
wonderfully short s of eighty days, during 
the last fortnight of which we had been flying 
at fully sixteen miles an hour before a tremen- 
dous westerly gale and a corresponding sea. 
But with stanchness of ship and fine seaman- 
ship, we had not suffered the ‘loss of a rope- 
yarn, as sailors say, until one night, off the 
southern point of New Zealand, the Snares, 
having run far enough, it was necessary for us 
to heave to. Now this operation is always a 
difficult and dangerous one in a gale with a 
heavy sea, demanding the greatest skill and 
coolness on the part of the commander, which 
requisite in our case was fully satisfied. 

All was made ready, and at the propitious 
moment the ship was brought to the wind, turn- 
ing quickly and — past the danger-point 
when the giant sea rolls squarely on the broad- 
tide. But just as she came up to the wind, 
the biggest wave I have ever seen towered up 
over the weather-bow like a vast black wall, 
and at a yell from the bo’s’n, everybody 
clutched at some holding-place and held his 
breath. Down came the wave on the topgal- 
lant forecastle, and rushed aft along the decks, 
where its impact stove in the massive front of 
the saloon, which apartment it gutted. That 
was not to be wondered at, any more than was 
the loss of the bulwarks and everything mov- 
able, however firmly it was lashed. What was 
passing strange was the fact that all the teak- 
paneling on the sides of the forward house was 
smoothed off as by a gigantic plane. 


® © 


ESKIMOS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


| pared is one of the chief pleasures and accom- 
plishments of the Eskimos. At the Lab- 
rador missions violins are used by them in the 
chureh choir, and brass bands are organized. 
A good story is told of their welcoming some 
Indians with this latter music. The Indians 
were so terrified, thinking perhaps that the 
Iroquois devils were loose again, that it was 
some time before they could be persuaded to 
approach. In ‘‘Along the Labrador Coast’’ 
Doctor Townsend tells of an evening’s enter- 
tainment with the Eskimos at Nain. 


For over an hour these natives sing to us, 
familiar music with Eskimo words, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,” ‘‘Holy Night,’’ inters) with what 
I take to be secular songs, from the laughter 
that follows. Their voices are most harmonious, 
and the singing is indeed of a superior order. 
We returned the compliment in = Se 
we could with a graphophone. It is i a 
terrible come-down to ‘‘The Old Apple-Tree” 
and ‘‘Everybody Works but Father,’’ but the 
Eskimos seem to enjoy it, and greet the songs 
and their explanation by the interpreter with 
peals of laughter. 

A song in which a man beats his wife seems 
ially to amuse them. A Moravian brother 
told me that they had been unable to win the 
Eskimo from the wife-beating habit. Even the 
wives resent any interference on this score. 

An Irish jig makes them shake with joy, and 
I am sure they would dance were there room 
to stir. . 

* © 


TIRED, BUT TRIUMPHANT. 


TS was a pensive look in Mrs. Compton’s 
charming eyes, but she smiled across the 
table at her husband when he asked her if she 
felt too tired to go with him to a concert. ‘‘I 
suppose you have been busy packing all day,” 
he said, thoughtfully. 


“Oh, yes, I’ve been busy,’’ she said, with 
a little sigh, ‘‘but I feel satisfied, for everything 
is packed now, except the last things, that can’t 
go in the trunks till to-morrow, and besides 
that I have done something I’m sure will please 

you, Henry. It will show you that I’m really 
Fm to be thrifty and economical like you. ”’ 

*‘I should like to hear what you’ve done,’’ 
said Mr. Compton, with as serious an air as 
his wife’s. 

**T knew that the battery in = little electric 
lantern would not begin to last till our vacation 
was over,’’ said Mrs. Compton, ‘‘and yet it 
didn’t really need to be recharged yet. So rather 
than have that spark wasted, I went into the 
library at dusk, with all the curtains drawn 
and the shades down, and just sat there in the 
dark,—or it would have been dark except for 
the iantern, I mean,—and p one finger 
after another on the lantern button, changing 
fingers as they got numb, till at last the -~— 
gave out. So now I can have it recharged to- 
morrow with a clear conscience. ’’ 
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HELPING SUPPORT HIMSELF. 


a" individual who lived near a soap factory 
in a Massachusetts town was unfortunate 
enough, a writer in the Boston Herald states, 
to come under the supervision of the overseers 
of the poor. 

Toward spring one year this board came to 
the conclusion that the town charge was burning 
too much wood, and remonstrated with him 
on the subject. 

He was silent a_moment, clearly amazed at 
their complaint. Then he said, very slowly 
and =: 

‘*What! Burnin’ too much wood, when Joe 
Hilliard pays twenty-five cents a bushel for 
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Pictorial, 0c. 4-page Album, 5e 
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“SHREDDED” Codfish 











realize that ordinary codfish loses 
over 50 per cent. of its natural 
flavor in the soaking required to 
freshen it and that you don’t al- 
ways get genuine codfish? 


BEARDSLEY’S 














In RED BAND Packages 


. Is 
All Codfish 
so prepared that all the natural flavor 


of the fish is retained—requires no 
soaking and is ready for instant use. 


10c. per Jar or Carton. 


Ask for “SHREDDED” Codfish and see 
that it’s the genuine— BEARDSLEY ’S. 
Send for our Booklet of Recipes. 

J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 

’ New York. 
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“Little Admiral” 
Sweater. 


: 
Gg 
d 
The Sweater given only to Companion | 
subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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This attractive novelty for boys con- 
sists of a Sweater, made of good quality 
yarn, closely knitted, with new style V 
neck, silver gray body and cardinal 
bound colors. Sizes 26 to 34 in. inclusive, 
chest measure. Our offer does not include 
the — When ordering state the size 
wanted. 





Wool Sweaters. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 
34 inches chest measure. Given on 

to Companion subscribers for one new 
su iption and 35 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price $1.10, post-paid. 


MEN’S SIZES, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches chest measure. Given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 50 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Comfort, warmth and economy are 
combined in this popular garment. It 
gives unusual protection to the chest, 
throat and neck: We can supply navy 
blue or black. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HERE were three govern- 
ment beacon-lights in Big 
Timber Bend, and the 

uppermost of them was Barney 
Layton’s. It was nothing more 
than a lantern set in a frame 
against a white target on the 














BIG TIMBER BEACON 


“PSO JOHN L. MATHEWS 











had 
desired the piece of bank on 
which that gum-tree stood, and 


but the river evidently 


had undermined it. It had 
cracked off fifty feet back of the 
tree, and an acre or more had 
slumped down about four feet. 








top of a post, fifty feet from the 
edge of the steep bank of the Mississippi 
River. It was at the very head of the 
bend, at the foot of the ‘‘crossing’’ by 
which the channel came from the lower 
end of Silverplate Bend over into Big 
Timber. It stood there so that the pilots 
on river steamers, coming down, could 
set the bows of their boats toward it, 
and run straight and true in the channel 
between the lower end of McAlpin’s 
Bar and the head of Nodaway Towhead. 

When the river was low, this channel 
was both shoal and narrow, and the 
white target by day and the bright lan- 
tern by night had been gladly welcomed 
by pilots who had figured their way over 
the crossing in old days by sounding-pole 
and luck. 

Every night at sunset Barney climbed 
the levee in front of his mother’s cabin, 
walked the half-mile down to the head 
of Big Timber, and out by a path he had 
made through the big timber itself to his 
light-post, carrying the lantern, which 
he set in place and lighted. Every 
morning he came early to put it out and 
carry it home for cleaning and filling. 
For this the government paid his mother 
seventy-five dollars a year, besides fur- 
nishing the oil and other supplies; and 
seventy-five dollars a year is a consider- 
able amount behind a levee in lower 
Arkansas. ° 

The work was not always as easy as 
it sounds. Some years the Mississippi- 
never rises out of its banks—and some 
years it does. When it did, it filled all 
the big timber in front of the levee with 
a rushing current, and Barney Layton 
had to use main strength as well as his 
wits getting out in his skiff to tend his 
light. Sometimes he would be carried by, 
and washed a mile down-stream before 
he could get out of the current and start 
home again; and with the river out of 
its Banks, he was always rather glad 
when the post, too, was submerged, and 
the support for his light was either nailed 
on a tree in the front of the big timber 
or abandoned altogether for a week or 
two. 

Big Timber Bend had been stable for 
several years. The swift current of the 
river sweeping by its front had appar- 
ently taken not a foot of soil from it. 
The light-post had been shifted hardly a 
rod in two seasons. The crossing seemed 
to hold its place. 

But at last came a big water out of the 
Ohio, which found the river already full 
and the lower tributaries high. For weeks 
it stood over the banks and against the 
levees, and when at last it went down, it 


left the earthen banks saturated with water, | seventy feet deep right 


so that they could with difficulty sustain their | 
own weight without collapsing. | 

Then Silverplate Bend began to cave. As | 
the pressure of the water on its front was with- | 
drawn, the bank began to topple over and settle | 
into the river in great slices, eating back farther | 
and farther, changing the shape of the bend, 
and altering the set of the current over the | 
crossing. The deflected swift water ate up| 
into MecAlpin’s Bar, and struck Big Timber | 
Bend a hundred yards above the light; and one 
night the Rupert Lee, coming up, and steering 
by Barney’s beacon, as it turned where the 
crossing used to be, ran hard on a new bar at 
the head of Nodaway Towhead. She got off 
before morning, and lay up at the light till the 
crossing could be sounded, and Barney had a) 
chat about it with pilot Ned Hinckley. | 

‘*Better get your light shifted,’’ said the | 
pilot, banteringly. ‘‘If we’d been coming down | 
and struck that bar with the current, the Rupert 
would have left her bones in it. What good’s 
a false beacon, youngster ?’’ 

‘*A false beacon!’’ Barney took that very 
much to heart. He told his mother about it, 
and she forthwith wrote to the lighthouse 
inspector; but the letter was forestalled the | 
next day, when the tender Lily herself arrived | 
with the inspector on board, sounded out a | 
new channel, and moved Barney’s light up 
the bank to mark it. 

**Now, Barney,’’ said the inspector, ‘‘you’ ve 
got to be on the watch. That bank in Silver- 
plate is going to make trouble below. Big 
Timber Bend will begin caving before many 
days. It can’t stand this. The water is 





| to go, get the target and 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


THERE 


WAS NOTHING FOR HIM TO DO BUT WAIT 





in front of this bank, 
and it must be cutting 
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before it had given and 
slipped into the water, 
leaving not over a foot 





pretty steep now. The 
snag boat will be along 
pretty soon and cut the 
timber off quite a way 
back, and then we’ll set 
the light farther inland. 
But till then you must 
watch, and if the bank 
where the light is starts 


nail it to the front of 
that big gum-tree right 





JOHN L. MATHEWS, A.B., jour- 
nalist ; short - story teller ; long associated he 
with Chicago, Boston and New Orleans 
newspapers ; frequent contributor to mag- 
azines; a student of the history and 
development of the Mississippi and other 
inland waterways, and the writer of 
authoritative articles upon this subject ; 
exemplar of the national character of 
The Companion staff. 


of earth before the post, 
and the ladder by which 
usually mounted 
stuck out over empty 
air. 

Barney approached 
cautiously, knowing 
that the whole section 
on which he stood might 


the deep water. As he 
neared the edge, there 








behind it. If that goes, 
keep on working straight back till we get here. 
The crossing is moving up, so you'll be about 
right.’’ 

Barney promised faithfully—and he kept his 
word. He was only a boy of fifteen, and it 
was a good deal of responsibility to have on 
his shoulders ; but Barney was used to all kinds 
of responsibility, from taking care of his mother 
to hauling his cotton to the gin. He would 
keep this beacon true. 

The inspector’s prophecy was promptly veri- 
fied. Within a week Big Timber Bend was 
caving, and caving badly. When Barney came 
to put the light out one morning, he heard the 
roar of it—a roar that made him run, for it was 


| more than the noise of earthen banks going in; 


it was the sound of trees crashing into the 
river. ; 

He hurried through the woods and found 
his light still standing, but so close to the edge 
that it seemed saved by a miracle. The bank 





was a roar, and a big 
section ten rods down-stream went under. 
Barney felt chills run up and down his spine, 
but he stayed to get his light. 
advanced, waiting to see if anything would 
happen after each step, and reached at last the 
six - foot post, ‘‘ shinned’’ cautiously up it, 
grasped the lantern, and retired to safer 
ground. 

Then he thought of the target. To get it 
was a task, for he might shake the post free 
and precipitate himself into the eddying water 
thirty feet below. But he must have the 
target. So cautiously he went back, and 
cautiously he tugged and wrenched until he 
had the white board loose. Then he went 
back to the house for nails and a hammer; and 
later in the day he came back to fix a new 
mounting, and brought the lantern with him. 

Meanwhile the river had not been idle. 
Jarney had left the white target at the foot 
of the big gum-tree on which it was to be nailed ; 





at any moment sink into | 


There it had stopped, but 
Barney knew that the slightest jar might 
be enough to start the whole piece set 


tling again beneath the river. Did he 
dare jump down on it, run out, get his 
target, and scramble back? Did he 
dare? 

Barney thought about false beacons, 


and scarcely hesitated. The bank on 
which he stood had cut away as sharply 
as if chiseled, and the soil that formed 
the edge was still wet and smooth. Over 
it slipped Barney to the lower part, and 
hastened toward .the gum. 

He had just reached it when he felt a 
peculiar trembling of the earth, and 
heard a series of loud splashes at the 
waterside. A quick glance told him 
what was happening. The whole loose 
segment on which he stood had started 
slipping again. It went slowly down, 
while Barney raced for the firm bank ; 
but when he reached the edge of the 
slipping piece he was already confronted 
by a precipice at least fifteen feet in 
height, to scale which was impossible. 

Badly frightened, but not panie- 
stricken, he made two or three futile 
attempts, only to bring the earth crashing 
down with him; and realizing that this 
was to invite immediate sinking of the 
part he stood on, he looked for another 
plan. Up- and down-stream ran the 
precipice which balked him. All round 
the other sides the land gave sharply 
down into the river, and at its feet 
washed that swift current, which, within 
a short distance of the edge, was seventy 
feet deep. 

Barney went carefully back to the big 
gum-tree, wondering how he would get 
off. As he stood by it the earth slipped 
five or six feet lower, and Barney realized 
that another six feet would put him 
under water. Then he had an idea, 
There was one route to possible safety 
up the big gum-tree! 

Sometimes when the bank goes in, such 
trees roll over and drift away, their roots 
free of earth. Sometimes they turn their 
roots up, embed their branches in the 
bottem, and form dangerous snags. But 
sometimes they stand upright for days, 
even weeks, their tops out of water, their 
main trunk and roots hidden deep beneath 
the flood. This going down so 
straight that Barney hoped it might take 
that course. 

It was a big tree, and the nearest fork 
was at least twenty feet up. But Barney 

had brought his hammer and a pocketful 

of four-inch nails for the target. He 

picked the target up, and with two of 

them nailed it firmly to the tree five 
feet above the ground. He took a cord from 
his pocket and hung his lantern over his 
shoulder, drove a spike two feet from the 
ground for a step, mounted on it and threw a 
knee over the target, and drove another two 
feet above that. 

Sitting on the target, he drove another still 
higher, and then standing, drove another above 
that. They were not directly in line, but 
formed a sort of ladder for him, although a 
ladder difficult to cling to. 

He was still standing on the target when the 
earth slipped again, and this time tilted, so 
that the shore edge was below water-line; but 
the outer edge was a foot or two above the 


was 


| eddies, and the tree tilted shoreward slightly. 


| That made climbing easier. He 


Foot by foot he | 





was on the 
upper side, and could lean somewhat against 
the tree. Nail after nail he drove, and climbed 
steadily upward until, as he reached the crotch 
and found branches on which he could mount 
more easily, the land in which the tree was 
rooted caved easily down into the turbulent 
water ! 

Had a mad dog suddenly learned how to 
climb a tree, and scrambled up after him, 
Barney could not have climbed faster than he 
now went up the rest of the big gum. He 
fairly jumped from branch to branch, warned 
of the need of haste by the gurgle of water 
below. 

The bank went down steadily as he went 
up, but at last it came to rest again, leaving 
Barney ten feet above the water, and on the 
highest branch on which he dared risk his 
weight. 

Looking about him, he discovered himself in 
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Lower the stage on deck | landing-stage caught him and dragged him on | answered. 
The steamer backed away and turned | 





a dreadful plight. All round rushed the swift | 
| there, and brace the inner end of it. Send| 
some one out to pick the boy out of that tree. | down-stream, and Barney, after hearty con- | 


water of the channel current, bending and 
swaying his treetop till he feared it would be 
torn away. Fifty feet of angry water lay 
between him and the shore, and the shore itself 
was a frowning cliff almost perpendicular and 
thirty feet high. It was three miles down 
to the foot of Big Timber Bend, and Barney 
could see no prospect of being able to swim 
out. 

He cogitated until dusk came, and could not 
imagine how any one would come to rescue 
him. 

He had kept his hammer, thrust into his 
outside pocket when he sprang into the 
branches, and with his last nail he made a 
hook for his lantern on the swaying tree. Then 
he lighted and hung the beacon. 

‘‘Must keep that true,’’ he said aloud, as he 
did so. 

Then settling himself in the most nearly 
comfortable position he could find, he prepared 
to wait until some solution of his difficulty 
was thrust upon him, either by the final collapse 
of the tree or by the arrival of rescue. As it 
was a warm summer night, even the cool of 
the river could not make his position impossi- 
ble, and there was nothing for him to do but 
wait. 

When the big steamboat Rupert Lee, bound 
down, swung into the head of Silverplate Bend 
long after midnight, pilot Ned Hinckley pre- 
pared for trouble. 

‘*Landing’s gone,’”’ he said to his helper on 
the other side of the big wheel. ‘‘I saw Jim 
Higgins, who came up in the Walsh Honsell, 
and he says it has cut back a quarter of a 
mile. The whole bend has gone. The two 
houses at the landing—the people hardly got 
out. That’s what they get for living outside 
the levee. I wish I knew what we'll find 
in the crossing below. Like as not, Big 
Timber Beacon has gone into the river before 
now.”’ 

The big side-wheeler coughed her way down 
through the Silverplate Bend cautiously 
enough, feeling it by the loom of the shore, 
since the lights at the head and middle of it 
were gone. ° 

Only a solitary beacon at the foot remained, 
and as they swept the curve the pilot reached 
for a lever and threw on the search-light, 
and with it lighted up the bend. All along 
its front, tree trunks cluttered a ragged bank, 
and the water rustled through their tops as 
they lay fallen half-over. He cut the light 
off, and brought the steamboat a little farther 
out. 

‘*Hate to take chances on MeAlpin’s Bar,’ 
he said. ‘‘But there are some nasty snags 
there, and the bar is the lesser evil.’’ 

So they came down to the foot of the bend 
and to the solitary beacon. Then the pilot 
cast a glance across the river. 

‘*Well, by hokey!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Big 
Timber Light is still standing. I’m glad of 
that. The Lily reset it, and if ever I was 
glad to see a light I am to see that one 
now.’’ 

He brought the big wheel spinning over 
toward him, and the Rupert Lee swung its 
nose out from the bank, and slowly turned 
its huge bulk till it was headed toward the Big 
Timber Beacon. The current swept it down- 
ward as ‘it turned, so that as it finally 
‘straightened out,’’ the two lights bore almost 
directly ahead and astern, the proper line for 
a run through the thread of channel below 
MecAlpin’s Bar. Hinckley thoughtfully eyed 
the Big Timber Beacon. 

‘*Tommy,’’ he said, ‘‘does that light seem 
to be as high up as usual ?’’ 

‘*Pretty low,’’ commented Tommy, peering 
out into the darkness. 
ain’t steady, either.’’ 

The light was, indeed, swaying with the 
motion of the tree, but a moment later it 
swayed much more violently. Barney had 
taken it from its nail, and was swinging it to 
and fro in a Jong are, in the usual manner of 
hailing a passing steamboat. 

‘It ain’t the beacon at all—or else some one 
is using it for a signal-light!’’ exclaimed the 
pilot. 

He threw the lever, and the search-light 
blazed out. A turn of a little wheel overhead 
directed the beams, and out of the darkness 
leaped the picture of a caved bank, a treetop 
waving in the water, and the figure of some 
one in the treetop swaying the light. 

“It?s the beacon, all right,’’ said the pilot, 
‘‘or it’s where the beacon was. ’’ 

He reached for a rope, and sounded loudly 


three long blasts of the whistle, two short and 


another long. On the lower deck all was 


activity at once. 











tends the light. 


We will have to do it quick. Don’t miss him, | 
now.”’ 

The Rupert Lee was broadside to the cur- 
rent, and drifting swiftly down-stream. The | 
wheels were barely turning. 

The port landing-stage was run out forward | 
and lowered, a dozen negro hands were sta- | 
tioned on the inboard end of it, and a stout 
‘*rouster’’ and the mate ran to the outer end, 
where they hung out over the water. Barney 
saw them coming and made ready to be 
caught. 

He hung the lantern on its nail, freed himself 
from the branches, and as Hinckley, with the 
skill of a lifelong experience, set the wheels of 
the steamer back to clear the nest of fallen | 
trees, Barney reached out, and the two on the | 





HE little ther- 
+ mometer girl 

had on her pink 
skirt, for snow, that 
morning ; but she 
sometimes told us fibs. The sun had risen 
clear, the sky looked promising, so I set off for 
the railway-station with eighty-four dozen eggs 
and three crates of broilers. 

In fact, I had to go, fair or foul, for the 
consignment was promised in Boston on that 
date; and when you deal di- 
rectly with hotel customers, you 
must be on hand with the goods. 
And just because one is a girl, 
one must not expect to receive 
any special favors in business 
dealings. . 

During the first year that 
Wilma and I raised poultry at 
our old farm in New Hampshire 
we had an arrangement with our 
nearest neighbors, the Bartletts, 
by which, for a dollar a trip, 
we could take their team every 
fortnight and go to the railroad- 
station, eight miles away. The 
horse and pung had been be- 
spoken in advance for that 
March morning, and punctu- 
ally at six o’clock little Jimmy 
Bartlett came driving into our 
yard with it. 

I set off, therefore, leaving 
Wilma to keep house for the 
day, feed the poultry, bring in 
the eggs from the nests at_eleven 
and three, and keep a sharp eye 
on the incubator lamps ; for we 
had set four incubators, with 
six hundred eggs, on Monday 
of that week. She would be 
alone all day; but few tramps 
ever came up that remote coun- 
try road, and practically none 
in winter. 

The little thermometer girl 
was right, after all. Her pink 
skirt presaged several kinds of 
foul weather that day. Long . 
before we reached the station 
the sky was clouded over. At 


DRAWN BY 


,| one o’ clock it was snowing fast, 


huge flakes as large as feath- 
ers; but by three the snow had 





**Looks to me like it | 


| changed to rain and sleet. 
When I finally reached home, very wet, at 
| six that afternoon, Wilma had a joyous fire in 


| the kitchen stove. 
| ‘*What a shame, Etta, that you have always 


to do all the hard part!’’ she exclaimed, affec- 
tionately, as she helped me off with my wet 
garments. ‘‘I’m of so little use in our business, 
and am always doing the wrong thing !’’ 

I noticed then that her cheek had an unusual 
flush on it. ‘‘Nothing has gone wrong to-day, 
has there, Willy ?”’ Iasked. ‘‘The incubators, 
they are all right?’’ 

** All right, sister dear. Nothing gone wrong 
—except me! Etta, I’ve paid out a dollar and 





a half of our money to-day !’’ 

‘*What for?’’ I exclaimed. For we are eco- 
| nomical in money matters, because we have to 
| be—till our business is more firmly established. 

We think twice, and many times, before spend- 
ing a dollar and a half for anything, save our 
| necessities. I could not imagine what it was 
| for, unless — 

| **Wilma,’’ I said, ‘‘has there been a pedler 


**What’s the landing, Mr. Hinckley?’ came | along to-day ?”’ 


a deep voice from the darkness below. 
pilot leaned out of the window and answered: 
**Head of Big Timber Bend, captain. Some- 


The | 


| you will blame me, but I just couldn’t stand it 
to see the poor thing so helpless and so suffering 


thing wrong with the beacon—some one in the | and so hard-pressed !’’ 


water. ’’ 


He signaled the engine-room and the wheels 
stopped, and again the Rupert Lee swung 


round. 

Hinckley took a quick survey of the bank 
up and down the bend, then turned his light 
on the beacon tree. 


out in bold detail. 
**Hello!’’ said the pilot. 


‘It’s the kid that 





| **What in the world do you mean, Willy ?’’ 
And standing at the other side of the stove, 
| Wilma told me. 

**At a little past three this afternoon,’’ she 
| said, ‘‘just after I had come in from looking to 
| the incubator lamps and had brought the eggs, 


The figure of Barney stood | —they’ve laid thirty-eight to-day,—I heard 


| hounds barking close by. I looked out of the 
| back window, and saw them leaping over the 
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| the dollar and a half? 
| the barn ?”’ 

‘*No, Etta, no! Worse than that! I know | 

| is. 
| but they stood there, baying savagely; and 





board. 


gratulations from the lower deck, was escorted 
to the pilot-house. 
‘*Hello, bub!’’ said the pilot, as he came in. 


‘‘No false light about you, is there? You | 


guided us over that crossing straight as a die, 
and I’ll report the way you did it to the de- 
partment. ’’ 

He did report him, too, and things came of 
that; but the ending of this story came when 
Barney had been put aboard the Kate Clancy 
in the bend below, to be carried back home. 
And as the Kate Clancy came up through 
Big Timber Bend, to drop him at the foot of 
MecAlpin’s Bar, he and her captain surveyed 
the scene of his adventure, and found no sign 
of the beacon, for the big gum-tree and the 
lantern had gone into the river. 










wall, down at the 
lower side of the 
field, two of them, 
the same hounds we 
have heard so often 
all winter. They came up across the field, 
and then I saw what I hadn’t noticed at 
first—a little creature with its back all white 
with snow and sleet, toiling on, a little ahead 
of them. 

‘*It was a small fox, and it came right up 


I PASSED UP THE CUBS TO WILMA. 
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‘We’ ve been after it ever since four 
o’ clock this morning.’ 

“**Oh, but the poor thing is so tired!’ I 
pleaded with him. ‘It is too cruel to shoot it. 
What is its skin worth, Mr. Judkins?’ 

*** About a dollar and fifty cents, I guess,’ 
said he.’’ 

‘‘That’s enough, Willy,’’ I said. ‘‘I know 
just what you did. A fox, too! The greatest 
enemy to our poultry that we have to contend 
with !’’ 

“Yes, Etta, I know it,’’ Wilma replied. 
**But I couldn’t bear to see it killed. I gave 
him the money, and they laughed and went 
off.’”’ 

‘Ts the fox under the barn now ?’’ 

“Pm sure it is. It was too tired to come 
ou > 

‘*Well, then, since you have bought a fox, 
we had better secure our property.”” And 
putting on my rubbers again, I went out 
behind the old barn and put the stone back in 
the hole. 

Nothing more was said about Wilma’s fox 
that night. At four the next morning, how- 
ever, when I went out to look at the incubator 
lamps, I heard a faint little whining noise 
beneath the barn floor, and wondered if it were 
that fox. . 

We heard this faint whining again during 
the forenoon, and so persistently that at last, 
after much exertion, we raised three planks of 


| the old barn floor, and tried to learn what ailed 


the fox. 

There was a dark space of considerable depth 
under the floor, where the ground fell away. 
I lighted our lantern and investigated. : 

A humble tragedy had taken place there 
during the night. Whining 
feebly in the chaff were three 
tiny fox cubs, while hard by 
them lay the little vulpine 
mother, quite stiff and dead. 
Poor hunted creature! Her still 
wet fur and great bushy tail 
were frozen hard. 

I passed up the cubs to Wilma. 
We put them in an old basket 
and took them to the warm 
kitchen; and that afternoon 
Wilma contrived a little device 
through which the orphaned 
cubs drew nourishment in the 
form of cow’s milk. One of 
them was yellowish in color, 
like the mother fox; the fine 
fur of another was gray, mixed 
with white; while the third 
was nearly black—a truly odd- 
looking little creature. 

We kept those cubs in our 
kitchen for twelve days, then 
made a pen for them in the 
barn. The little dark one con- 
tinued quite black, even after 
shedding his first thin natal 
coat. In April we were dressing 
poultry for market every few 
days, and there was considerable 
waste, which these fox cubs were 
now large enough to devour. 

All three were alert and cun- 
ning. The yellow one was con- 
stantly scuffling with the black 
one, which had a streak of 
whitish fur on the under side 
of its body. There were also a 
few white hairs at the tip of its 
bushy tail. The gray one turned 
an odd pepper-and-salt color. 

Neither Wilma nor I had any 
practical knowledge of foxes or 
fur. But an agent for a new 


toward the house. I stood and watched it, | kind of poultry food, who visited our farm in 
Etta, and oh, you should have seen the poor | May, informed us that this dark-colored fox 


little thing! It slumped into the soft snow at 
every step, and it was so tired it could hardly 
crawl along. Its great bushy tail was just a 
mass of sleet. 

‘“‘The poor thing gave a look back at the 
hounds and tried so hard torun! The hounds, 
too, slumped, and were so tired themselves they 
could only walk. 

‘*The fox plodded on as far as that little black- 
berry bush by the spring, then gave a kind of 
despairing look at the house, and turned aside to 
run past the barn. 

‘**But just then it spied that small hole in the 
underpinning stones, where that stone has 
fallen out, you know. It looked that way a 
moment, then waddled up to the hole, and by 
a great effort crept in, just as the foremost 
hound came up!’ And Wilma paused, much 
affected by her narrative. : 

**Well,’’ I said, ‘‘what has that to do with 
Is the fox still under 


“*Yes,’’ said Wilma, very reluctantly, ‘‘it 
The hounds could not get through the hole, 


pretty soon two men with guns came across 
the field on snow-shoes. It was that Harney 
Judkins who hunts so much, and another man 
with him. They strode up and looked into the 
hole; and then Harney, seeing me at the 
window, came and asked permission to take 
down enough of the underpinning to get in and 
shoot the fox. 

** “Oh, don’t kill the poor thing!’ Isaid. He 
laughed. 





“We want to get that foxskin,’ he | 





cub was a true black fox, much more valuable 
than an ordinary red fox. ; 

‘Do you want to sell that fox cub?’’ he 
asked us, as he was leaving. ‘‘If you do, I 
will send you a customer—an acquaintance of 
mine, named Verrill, who thinks of starting a 
fox farm.’’ 

We bade him send along his acquaintance; 
and about three weeks later, in June, this 
person came to our place. He proved to bea 
very smooth -tongued and skilful bargainer, 
and began with an offer of ten dollars for our 
three young foxes. 

But meanwhile some of our good neighbors, 
including the fox-hunting Harney Judkins, had 
posted us as to the value of black and silver- 
gray foxskins ; and after hearing all our visitor 
had to say, Wilma set our price. ‘‘Just an 
even hundred dollars, Mr. Verrill,’’ said she, 
genially. ‘‘Nothing off.’’ 

He demurred for a time, but ended by paying 
it and taking our fox brood away with him. 

My sister’s merciful little investment had 
come back to us well-nigh a hundredfold. 

I am now of the opinion, however, that we 


| let our black fox go at too low a figure. 


Yet that hundred dollars came very oppor- 
tunely. We purchased with it a steady, if not 
handsome, horse and a second-hand wagon, for 
transporting our poultry products to the rail- 
way-station. 

The incident seems to establish a fact as to 
the ancestry and parentage of black and crossed 
gray foxes which may be of interest to students 
of natural history. 
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HE Lord Mayor of London is pro- 
vided, during his term of office, 
with a civic residence, which is 
situated in the heart of the city. 
This Mansion House, as it is 
called, is the standpoint from 
which I shall take a brief survey 
of some of my neighbors. Their 

doings, as I shall show, are little short of 
marvelous. Londoners themselves fail to real- 
ize the magnitude of the transactions which 
are performed in an area so small and circum- 
scribed that it scarcely finds place upon the 
general map of the metropolis. 








But before taking this look round from the | 


Mansion House, I have so long been associated 
with Ludgate Hill that I cannot deliberately 
turn my back upon St. Paul’s, to which the 
Hill of Ludgate ascends. It is one of the wonders 
of the city that at every few hundred yards its 
character wholly changes, and inquiry generally 


discloses that a particular quarter has retained | 


for centuries its distinguishing features. 

Thus Ludgate Hill itself, centuries ago, was 
a pilgrim’s way to the shrine on the hill, and 
it pleased my good friend, the late George 


Augustus Sala, to trace a survival of the nostrum- | 
sellers and tooth-lrawers, who formerly lined | 


the hill with their booths, in the modern knick- 
knack dealers’ and dentists’ establishments, 
which are established to-day in the same thor- 
oughfare. 

Ludgate Hill must, of necessity, always 
be included in a great processional route to the 
Cathedral, and it is really the proper road for 
royal and distinguished personages proceeding 
from the west to enter the city, as it forms a 
section of the main artery which runs, more or 
less parallel with the Thames, from the palaces 


of Buckingham and St. James to the Tower | Bank of England, the traf- 


of London below London Bridge, the Cathedral 
churchyard interposing itself midway and com- 
pelling a détour in order to reach Cheapside. 
The city gates have long since disapppeared. 
Temple Bar, near the Law Courts, gave place to 
the Griffin within living memory, but Lud Gate, 
originally built during the wars of the barons 
with King John, was removed as long ago as 
1760. Gone with this wretched debtors’ prison 
are many other places known only to the his- 
torian. Where are the Fleet Market and the 
Fleet Prison, and where, too, are to-day the 
unsavory Fleet Ditch and its four bridges? 


The Tailor’s Bequest. 


REAT have been the changes in my 
K 5 ward,—that of Farringdon,— but the 
greatest, after all, are comparatively of 
recent date. “In spite of them, Ludgate Hill 
may still be recognized in old prints. Memorials 
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BY Sir Williarne 


Purdie Trelodr 


**LORD MAYOR OF LONDON,1906-~-7 «+ * 


equestrian statue 
erected in honor of 
Charles II by Sir 
Robert Viner, Lord Mayor. Here 
is the story of how the worthy knight 
got the statue ready-made: 
‘*Fortunately his lordship discovered 
one (made at Leghorn) of John Sobieski, King of 


caused some alterations to be made, and chris- 


Charles, and bestowed on the turbaned Turk 
that of Oliver Cromwell: and thus, new named, 


for many years afterwards in an inn yard, and 
in 1779 it was bestowed by 
the Common Council on 













| Poland, trampling ona Turk. The good Knight | 
tened the Polish monarch by the name of | 
it arose on this spot in honour of his convivial | 


monarch. The statue was removed in 1738, to | 
make room for the Mansion House. It remained | 


passing on checks 
which have been 
**paid in’’ during the 
day. Each banker has a desk, with 
his name affixed, and the clerks dis- 
tribute the drafts and bills accord- 
ingly, the name of the banker having 
been first stamped across the check. This was 
the origin of ‘‘crossing’’ checks as a security 
against fraud. 

All the bankers keep an account with the 
Bank of England, and they settle the differences 
of each day’s clearing by a transfer upon the 
bank, paying or receiving according to the totals 
of their respective lists of drafts and bills. 

The popularity of the private, as well as busi- 
| ness, banking account in London is astonishing. 
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but the story is told that in the early part of 
the last century, when ‘‘the Green Man,’’ ‘‘the 
Lady in Black,’’ and other oddities notorious 
for some peculiarity of dress, were well known 
in the city, the ‘‘White Lady of Threadneedle 
Street’? was a daily visitor to the Bank of 
England. 


The Lady of Threadneedle Street. 


HE was, it is said, the sister to a poor 
young clerk who had forged the signa- 
ture to a transfer warrant, and who was 
hanged in 1809, She had been a needleworker 
for an army contractor, and lived with her 
brother and an old aunt in the city. Her mind 
became affected at her brother’s disgraceful 
death, and every day, at noon, she used to 
cross the rotunda to the pay counter. 
Her one unvarying question was, ‘‘Is my 
brother, Mr. Frederick, here to-day ?’’ 
The invariable answer was, ‘‘No, miss, not 
to-day.’’ 
She seldom remained above five minutes, and 
her last words always were, ‘‘Give my 
love to him when he returns. I will 





Robert Viner Esqre. who 
removed it to grace his 
country seat.’’ 

I shall not here dwell 
upon the Mansion House 
itself, as it is with its 
neighbors that I wish to 
concern myself. But be- 
fore saying something of 
them, the Mansion House 
| crossings demand a word. 
| They lie in front of the 
Royal Exchange and the 


fie which has to be thread- 
ed passing into one com- 
| mon center from no less 
| than seven main arteries— 
| Queen Victoria Street, 
ithe Poultry, Prince’s 
| Street, Threadneedle 
| Street, Cornhill, Lom- 
| bard Street and King William Street. 
Such was the danger of the crossing 
to pedestrians that, in connection with 
| the tube stations, which are constructed 
beneath the roadway, subways were 
provided. It would seem, however, 
that people on foot prefer to remain 
above ground, for the pavements con- 
tinue to be thronged, and the electrical 
| trains, which run north, south and west 
| every minute or so, below the surface, 
apparently have not relieved the streets 
| of a single vehicle. 
























THE MANSION HOUSE 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


call to-morrow.’’ 

For many years the stock-brokers of 
the city used to meet in the rotunda of 
the Bank of England. The money 
dealers at the close of the seventeenth 
century had migrated from the Royal 
Exchange to Garraway’s Coffee-House 
in Change Alley, one of the network 
of courts and passages lying between 
Lombard Street and Cornhill—probab]y 
one of the wealthiest quarters in the 
whole world. 

From the rotunda, the Stock Ex- 
change removed to Capel Court, on the 
opposite side of the street, and 
in course of years it has grad- 
ually extended itself, until it 
now occupies almost the whole 
of another island site which is 
as large as that of the Bank of 
England. 

But for many years the Stock 
Exchange had no actual frontage 
to the street, and its members 
went up courts and narrow 
passages into a mysterious tem 
ple, whose portals were closely 
guarded. 

It was a tradition that for a 
long period the number of its 
members stood at thirteen hun 
dred and ninety-nine. Conse 
quently, whenever a_ stranger 
chanced to find himself within 
the Stock Exchange, he would 





of the past are one by one giving place to the; The number of wheeled conveyances 
demands of the present bustling age. | passing the Mansion House daily is twenty- 
And here, inasmuch as the street in which | seven thousand—a figure which corresponds with 
the grim old prison stood runs out of Ludgate | that of the entire night population of the city. 
Hill, I am tempted to refer to the new Old | Practically one-fourth of all the buses, cabs, 
Bailey, which has risen upon the site of New- | carts, vans, drays and vehicles of all kinds, 
gate Gaol, a prison which sheltered on the eve | with the exception of trams, entering the city 
of their execution a long series of condemned | go past the Mansion House in the course of their 
criminals. journeying. And our foreign visitors never cease 
Originally these unhappy prisoners were | to marvel how the gloved hand of a city constable 
publicly hanged at Tyburn, and they had to | is sufficient to control this vast traffic, preventing 
pass the Church of St. Sepulchre’s, which | it from getting into an inextricable tangle. 
stands at the beginning of the Holborn Viaduct | One of the wonders of London, within a 
—one of the sights of the . stone’s throw of the Man- 
city. A merchant tailor who 
died in 1612 left twenty-six 
shillings eightpence yearly, 
forever, that the bellman 
should deliver from the wall 
to the criminals, as they 
went by in the cart, ‘‘a 
most pious and aweful 
admonition.’’ Some other 
use, no doubt, has been 


tion which is of immense 
importance to the bankers 
of the whole world—the 
clearing-house. 
Thousands of 


of the year without the 


found for this bequest, as employment of a_ single 
the custom has fallen into bank-note or coin. The 


desuetude. 

Americans will know of 
this particular city church, 
which was dedicated to the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem, because it is the burial- transactions upon a scale 
place of the famous Capt. which on Stock Exchange 
John Smith, who—according to an ancient | settlement days, or on the ‘‘fourth of the 
record —‘‘perhaps underwent more romantic | month,’’ when mercantile bills usually mature, | 


wear and tear of currency 
which is thereby saved is, 
of course, incalculable, but 





THE AUTHOR. 


be greeted with cries of ‘‘Four 
| Few householders above the working class | teen hundred!’’ which was the signal for much 
|are without a check-book, and a compara-| rough play, with the object of discouraging any 


sion House, is an institu- | 


millions | 
sterling, in the form of | 
checks, are used in trans- | 
actions here in the course | 


tively small number of domestic household ac- | future intrusion. 


| counts are settled nowadays in notes and gold. 
The public has a well-merited confidence in 


| banks, which are every day multiplying their | 


branches, and one reason for this extension is 
that bank panics have ceased to exist. 

Who is the ‘‘Old Lady of Threadneedle 

Street’’ ? 

She is one of the very near neighbors of the 
| Mansion House, and lives just across the way— 
in the Bank of England. 

May I not fairly claim for this institution the 
| title of a ‘‘wonder’’? It occupies a very central 
| position in the city, entirely filling an ‘‘island’’ 

site, surrounded by thoroughfares with entrances 
| upon each side. 

Originally the bank began operations at one 
of the city companies’ halls—that of the 
Grocers in the Poultry. This was on January 
1, 1695, and it stopped payment in the year 
following. The capital was then increased to 
two million two hundred and one thousand 
| one hundred and seventy-one pounds, Just a 
| hundred years later, in 1797, the bank again 


| experienced panic, owing to the report that | 
| ‘risks. ’’ 


| French troops had landed in Wales. 


the greater object gained is | 
the facilitation of business | 


On Dividend Day. 


HE bank, upon removing from Grocers’ 
Hall, in 1733, held such small premises in 
the house and garden of Sir John Houb- 


adventures, and deeds of arms, than any man | very often reach an aggregate of hundreds of | Jon that they were quite invisible from the street, 


who ever existed. 
his history for his wondrous acts. of chivalry: | 
for the kindness he experienced amongst Turks, | greatest of London institutions have grown from 
from the heauteous lady Tragabysanda, the | very small beginnings. For instance, this very | 
charitable iady Calamata, and the blessed | clearing-house had an extremely primitive 
Pokahontas, the great King of Virginia’s | origin. 
daughter.”” | Clerks of the various bankers, who were suc- 
Smith assumed the title of ‘‘ Admiral of New | cessors to the goldsmiths who started the business 
England.’’ It appeared on the title-page of all | of banking in the city, used to meet at the corners 
that he printed, in conjunction with the descrip- | of streets to exchange checks and settle differ- 
tion, ‘‘sometime Governor of Virginia.’’ jences. Their desks were nothing more than 
I have extracted the reference to Smith froma | the tops of posts, until it was found more con- 
very old history of London in my possession, to | venient to make the daily rendezvous a public 
which I turned for another purpose. The volume | house. In course of time, the large recess in 
contains a particularly interesting reference to | the window of a banking-house was substituted, 
the Mansion House. It appears from this | until, because the clerks made so much noise, 
authority that the civic building, with many | they were provided with a house of their 
others, stood on the Site of the Stocks-Market, | own. 
which took its name from a pair of stocks for! The building now assigned to the purpose is 
the punishment of offenders, erected in an open | in Post-Office Court, Lombard Street, and here 
place near this spot as early as the year 1281. | daily the staff is busily concerned, and partic- 
This was the great market of the city dur- | ularly so between four o’clock and five o’clock 
ing many centuries. In it stood the famous 


I refer [says the author] to | millions of pounds in value. 





| the entrance being through an arched court, | 
To me it is interesting to note how the! surrounded by a church, taverns and private 


houses. The church was that of St. Christo- 
pher, and its churchyard is now an enclosed 
garden, which forms one of the most curious, 
because unexpected, features of the city. 
windows of the famous bank parlor look upon 
it. 

One of the bank clerks of the name of Jenkins 
lies buried in the garden. As he was seven 
feet six inches in height, his body might other- 
wise have been stolen. 

Dividend day until quite recently presented 
curious scenes at the Bank of England, when 
stockholders of every degree, and from all parts 
of the country, were accustomed to collect their 
warrants and sign the ledgers. To-day these 
warrants, representing interest upon consols, 
Indian, colonial and municipal stocks, inscribed 


| atthe Bank of England, are transmitted by post 


to the proper persons. 
I do not know why the bank is popularly 


in the afternoon, in receiving, entering and | called the ‘‘Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,”’ 


| oldest in the city of London. 


Stock Exchange men are jobbers and brokers. 
The former are dealers, remaining in the various 
markets throughout the day, waiting to receive 
the ‘‘turns’’ of the brokers, who have commis- 
sions to buy or sell stocks or shares for their 
clients, the public, who, as I have shown, have 
not the right of admission. 

Important as other bourses and exchanges of 
the world may be, none can compare in the 
magnitude and multiplicity of its transactions 
with the London Stock Exchange, the member- 
ship in which éxtends to several thousands, and 
whose dealings concern invested capital repre- 
senting an aggregate value, it is computed, of 
over nine billion three hundred million pounds 
sterling, reckoning those securities only which 
are quoted in the official list. 

Broadly speaking, the Stock Exchange keeps 
strictly to its business—namely, the buying, 
selling and transferring of all kinds of stocks, 
bonds and shares; but in the immediate neigh- 
borhood there is another exchange which, while 
it nominally limits its transactions to marine 
insurance, will not hesitate to take other 


**Lloyd’s’’ is a business which -is one of the 
Marine assurance 
probably began with the Italian merchants in 
Lombard Street, and certainly it existed in the 
reign of Edward VI. The. marine assurers, or 
underwriters, had rooms in the first Royal Ex- 


| change in 1627. 


After the great fire of London, in 1666, they 
removed to a room in Cornhill, and thence to a 


| coffee-house in Lombard Street, kept by one 


Lloyd, who collected and published intelligence 


| concerning vessels. 


The |} 


This collection of marine intelligence is to-day 
one of the most important departments of 
Lloyd’s, whose signal - stations are scattered 


| throughout the world. 


The newspapers all derive their shipping 
intelligence from Lloyd’s. But the principal 
object of the gathering of such information is, 
of course, the enlightenment of the subscribers, 
brokers and underwriters, who are concerned 
in insuring vessels and their cargoes afloat in 
every sea. 

The underwriters are required to deposit 
heavy securities for the protection of the assured, 
and the bonds so held by the committee are of 
the value of several millions, for Lloyd’s num- 
bers some two thousand members. 

The underwriters will also undertake burglary 
risks, and all sorts of miscellaneous chances. 
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A great many policies are ‘‘alive’’ to-day on 
the life of King Edward VII, and when a war- 
cloud overhangs Europe, the war risks upon 
shipping in belligerents’ waters have occasion- 
ally afforded exciting records. 

Lloyd’s has almost a monopoly of the upper 
floor of the Royal Exchange, which the late 
Queen Victoria opened in 1844. The ground 
floor premises are tenanted by assurance com- 
panies, cable companies, exchange offices, and 
others, upon the exterior. It is the inner quad- 
rangle, now roofed in, which is the rendezvous 
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| of the London merchants, whose chief concern 


is the money market and its vicissitudes. But 
it is only at the hour of ‘‘change’’ that they 
congregate upon the flags or pace the ambula- 
tory. At other times of the day the public 
has free access to the arcades, in which, as 
wall frescos, there is gradually collecting 
historical survey of the progress of civic London, 





each panel having been the gift of some wealthy | 
citizen, company or guild, who have in turn | 


commissioned the finest artists of the day to 
paint a moving picture of some great episode. 
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“GUESS WHO I! AM.” 
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66 OW make her come!’’ commanded 
Marian Hille, as her brother Brant 
brought his big green motor-car to a 

stand in front of the great building belonging to 

Townsend & Company. ‘‘Don’t let her refuse. 

How she can spend her days down here, 

drudging away, I don’t see! Brant, tell her I 


shall simply never forgive her if she doesn’t | 


shut up that typewriter at once and come 
along.’’ 

‘*T’ll say what seems to me to suit the situa- 
tion,’’? declared her brother, sliding out of his 


seat and divesting himself of his motoring coat. 


“Whether it will make any impression I’m not | | 
| early November, the air mild, the moon mag- 


so sure.’ 
He walked leisurely off, but when he was 


inside the building he made a short trip of it to | 
| but Brant would rise with the lark and bring 


the fifth floor and the offices. He was quite 
as anxious as his sister for the success of his 
errand. 

Murray himself welcomed young Hille cor- 


dially, and when Brant asked for Shirley, he | 


led his visitor into an inner office. 
Brant stood still, gazing with interest. 


had not yet seen his old acquaintance at her | 


new tasks. 

Shirley sat before a typewriting-machine, 
her fingers playing as lightly and swiftly over 
the keys, for all Brant could see, as those of 
any veteran at the business. The girl did not 
look up. Plainly she was much absorbed in 
her work, a little flush on her cheek, her 
eyes devouring the ‘‘copy’’ before her in the 
shape of her note-book, held open by a device 
above her machine. 


Brant turned to look at Murray, and Murray | 


smiled. 

‘She looks as if she enjoyed it!’ Brant 
exclaimed, under his breath. 

He walked over and stood at her elbow, 
waiting. 

Shirley paid him ng attention while she fin- 
ished the long business letter before her, and 
she would not have turned then if her brother 
had not said, quietly, ‘‘A caller is waiting to 
see you, Miss 'Townsend.’’ 


Then she glanced up, and rose, pulling a | 


glove finger from the forefinger of her right 
hand before she let the visitor take it. ‘‘T still 
seem to give this finger a bit of extra work,’’ 
she said, smiling. 

Brant said a complimentary thing or two in 








recognition of her businesslike command of 
the typewriter, and then proceeded to put his 
case. 
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had accomplished one of the best day’s works 
that she had yet had, and felt as if she had 
earned whatever of jollity the evening might 
have in store for her. 


acting like one of us again, if only for a few 
a | hours,’’ 


serge at four o’clock in the afternoon is an ex- 
traordinary sight. Now you look like yourself 
again. 


‘‘Well, I’m certainly thankful to see you 
asserted ‘‘ Marie Anne,’’ as_ they 


whirled away. ‘‘Shirley Townsend in a blue 


What have you got on? That Indian- 
red silk? When you like a thing you like it 
forever, don’t you? I wonder how many times 
you came down to dinner last winter at Miss 
Cockburn’s in that red silk !’’ 

‘Don’t be brutal, Marian!’ called her 
brother, over his shoulder. ‘‘As if it made 
any difference what she wears as long as she 
comes with us! Besides, I haven’t seen the 
red silk.’’ 

It was only a little after six o’clock when 
the car rolled up to the entrance of the Hildreths’ 
country place. 

Half a dozen young people, returning from 
the golf links, hurried up to welcome Shirley 
Townsend back to the ranks of the pleasure- 
seekers, and she was borne into the house on a 
little wave of good-fellowship and merriment 
which she distinctly enjoyed. 

‘It?s a shame to think of that girl throwing 
herself away on the sort of fad she’s taken up !’’ 
growled Somers Hildreth to Brant Hille, as 
the two came in, after dressing for dinner, to 
find Shirley Townsend the center of a gay group 
before the great fireplace, which was the heart 
of the country house. 

*‘T wonder what fault Marian had to find with 
that dress,’’ Brant was thinking, as he caught 
its gleam in the firelight and saw the sparkling 
eyes and warm-tinted cheeks above it. ‘‘If she 
isn’t by long odds the finest girl in that crowd 
I’ll go without my dinner.’’ But aloud he 
responded, calmly, ‘‘It certainly doesn’t seem 
to have dulled her charms. She never looked 
more as if she found things worth while, did 
she?’’ 

‘*That’s reaction,’’ declared the other young 
man. ‘‘Shut any girl up in a cage, and she’ll 
stretch her wings when she gets out. It will 
tell on her after a while, though, if she keeps 
it up. But she won’t. That goes without 
saying.’’ 

‘Don’t you fool yourself!’ muttered Brant, 
adopting Murray Townsend’s view of the 
matter. 

Shirley, indeed, did not look like a girl who 
was accustomed to adopt courses, only to aban- 
don them when weary. 

Whatever her views of the ‘‘things worth 
while,’’ Shirley certainly enjoyed that evening. 
Those who had sent for her congratulated 
themselves on their foresight. 

Without making herself in any way a con- 
spicuous figure, or appearing to take the lead, 
Shirley’s very presence seemed somehow to 
bring about that most desirable of things toa 
hostess, the making things ‘‘go.’’ The young 
people had been together for five successive eve- 








to work. Why shouldn’t the idea of your 
working seem strange ?’’ 

‘‘T might have said the same of you a few 
months ago.’’ Brant was getting red. 

**So you might. But I’m a girl.’’ 

‘Does my being a man—I’m twenty-four— 
make it a foregone conclusion that I should 
roll up my sleeves and tackle a shovel and pick, 
whether I need the money or not?’’ 

Shirley surveyed him. ‘‘No, I don’t think 
it does—with you.’’ 

Brant said, hotly, ‘‘Look here, you used not 
to be sharp-tongued like that. If your taking 
up this sort of thing is going to make you not 
mind how you cut your friends, it’s my opinion 
you’d be better at your embroidery.’’ 

Shirley bit her lip with a mischievous desire 
to say something which would make the angry 
gleam ‘in his eyes light up still more vividly. 
She and Brant had played together and quar- 
reled and made up since their nursery days, 
and this retort, which she would have resented 
from anybody else, merely delighted her from 
Brant. 

She liked to wake him up, and considered 
that hurting his feelings on the score of his 
idleness was both salutary and justifiable. 
Ever since she had returned she had been feeling 
more and more annoyed with him for seeming 
to settle down so unconcernedly to a life of abso- 
lute ease and the spending of his share of the 
estate left him by a father who had toiled a 
lifetime to get his property together. 

But she did not intend to be led into a serious 
argument with him now and here, nor did she 
wish to make him like her less on account of 
her new method of employing her time. She 
liked him for many good points, and she was 
rather wiser than most girls in perceiving when 
she had said enough. So after an instant’s 
silence, she asked, with a bright glance, dis- 
arming because unexpected, ‘‘Shall we call it 
even ?”” 

‘Did my shot about the embroidery hit?’’ 
Brant exulted. 

‘Hard. It doesn’t matter that I don’t know 
how to embroider. ’’ 

*‘Not in the least. Yes, I’ll call it even, 
though I got the worst of it. I was mad enough 
to bite something a minute ago, but you always 
did have a way of making a chap double up 
his fists, and then open them up again, feeling 
foolish. Oh, here comes Mrs. Hildreth. You 
don’t want to go back to-night, do you?’’ 

“T’ll wait till morning. But we must be off 
early. I wouldn’t miss being on time for a 
week’s salary.’’ 

‘‘Before breakfast ?”’ 

“Of course—if they’ll let us. We'll have 
breakfast at home; the early morning run will 
make us hungry.’’ 

“Tt certainly will. See here, we don’t have 
to get anybody up to go in with us, do we?’’ 

Shirley looked doubtful. ‘‘I’m afraid we 
do.’’ 

‘“‘Then I’d rather take you in to-night,’’ said 
Brant, promptly. ‘‘We’ll fill up the car with 
chaperons, and you can sit in front with me. 
They’ll be tickled to go, in this moonlight. 





nings, and had about exhausted their resources 


and those of their entertainers in the way of | 
| they’ll discuss dressmakers all the way in and 


diversion. But with Shirley Townsend’s softly 


As she knew, a November house party was | brilliant eyes looking on, her spirited mouth 


in progress at the Hildreths’ country place, 


eighteen miles out. 


|in on‘an errand, and were going back. <A 


particularly jolly evening was in prospect. 
Somebody had suggested that the Hilles bring 
Shirley back with them, just for the evening. 


They felt she owed them that much, after 80 | 
resolutely declining the original invitation for | 


| the entire week. 


Would she not go? It was a rare evening for 


nificent, the roads like a floor. 
The Hildreths wanted her to stay the night ; 


her back to town before breakfast, that she 


| might not miss so much as a semicolon of her 


day’s work. Or—as Shirley continued to look 
doubtful—he urged that, if she preferred, he 
would actually get her back to-night. Some of 


He | the married people would drive in with them 


for the sake of the run in the moonlight. 
Please ! 

Shirley yielded. The prospect of the spin, 
with the ‘‘jolly evening,’’ appealed to her, 
after many weeks of serious work. 

**Go, Shirley, and have a fine time,’’ 
brother. 

**T shall have to go to the house first,’’ she 
said, setting the cover on her machine and 
putting away her work. The clock already 


said her 





curving into mischief or merriment, her appre- | 
He and Marian had come | ciative comments spurring them, 
|/men of the party, 


the young 
at least, found themselves 
stimulated into their best achievement, and 
exerted themselves to bring the response of her 
pleasure. 


As for the girls, they all liked her, although | 
| party. 


not without here and there a touch of envy at 
the success of a style so free from affectation 
that nobody could accuse its possessor of not 
being genuine. - 

**You can’t say you’re not having a good 
time,’’ urged Hille, cornering Shirley as the 
evening went on. 

‘*There’s no reason why I should want to 
say it. I’m having a delightful time.’’ ~ 

“*T thought it was part of your code, from 
now on, to enjoy nothing but hard labor.’’ 

Her laugh rang out softly. 

‘You didn’t believe anything of the sort. 
If all work and no play make Jack a dull boy, 
what would they do to Jill? She would be 
unendur able.’ 

“She would. But anybody would take alarm 
at sight of you to-day, over your typewriter. 
You looked as if you were nothing short of 
carried away with it. You didn’t so much as 
notice I was in the room.’’ 

“‘’m not supposed to notice people who come 
into Murray’s office. I learned that at once, 


indicated the end of the working-day in the | by watching Miss Henley.”’ 


Townsend office. 

“‘Of course. We’ll take you right up ina 
jiffy.’”’ And Brant led the way to the elevator, 
his soul filled with satisfaction. 

The green car was shortly chug-chugging 
in front of the Townsend house, while Shirley 
ran up to exchange her office clothes for the 
pretty dull red silk frock which seemed to her 
to fit the November evening. 

A sense of exhilaration took possession of her 
|as she pulled on her long driving-coat, and 


gray veil which made her ready for the swift 
drive in the autumn air. To be really a work- 


ing girl, and yet to be not shut out from an} 


occasional taste of this sort of pleasure—it was 
certainly a pleasant combination. And Shirley 


| exacting. 


pinned in place the close hat and swathing } 


“T suppose Townsend & Company are very 
Do you suppose they’d take me on 
the force ?’’ 

“You!” 
much. 

Brant looked nettled. 
question in sport, but he did not like to be taken 
that way. ‘‘Look here, am I such a joke as 
that ?’’ 


It seemed to amuse her very 


“TI think the mere thought of being at an | 


office every morning at nine o’clock would be 
too much for you.’’ 


‘*You must have a pretty poor opinion of | 


me. ’’ 

‘Not at all. But you have never needed 
to work, never expect to need to work, and 
have never shown the first sign of intending 


T’ll ask Mrs. Hildreth and Miss Armitage: 


leave us in peace.’’ 

Shirley let him arrange it, privately much 
preferring to reach home that night and get up 
at the usual hour. in the morning, with an 
interval between her pleasure-making and her 


| work. The hour was not late, and Brant pro- 
| fessed to be able to make incredibly quick time, 


so he had no difficulty in getting up his 

There were many sallies at Shirley’s expense 
as her friends saw her depart. Her devotion 
to business was considered a caprice, likely at 
any time to give way to more rational behavior, 
and she was assured of an enthusiastic weleome 
back to the company of sane beings when her 
“‘eraze’’ should be over. 

With an empty road ahead, and the moonlight 
making all things clear, Brant sent his car 
humming. In the rush of air caused by their 
flight, all four travellers stopped talking, and 
it was upon a silence hitherto disturbed only 
by the muffled mechanism of the car that the 
startling bang! of an exploding tire woke 
the echoes. 

*‘Confound the luck !’’ burst from the young 
man in the driver’s seat, as he brought the 
machine to a standstill. ‘‘That means stop 
and repair right here. We can’t run her in on 
her rim. We're not half-way.’’ 

Shirley looked about her. Ten rods away, 
its big barns looming against the sky, its white 
house showing clearly in the moonlight, lay 
the farm of Mr. Elihu Bell, the grandfather of 
her friends. Although it was after eleven 
o’ clock, there were lights showing in windows 





He had asked the | 


which she knew belonged to the front room of 
| the farmhouse. 

‘‘Shall you need help ?’’ she asked, as Brant 
threw open the box which held his repair kit. 
| ‘*The noise has brought somebody to the door 
| over there. It’s the Bell farm—my sister 
Jane’s grandfather, you know.”’ 

“Ts it? Then we'll pull over there into the 
| yard, and you people can go inside, since they 
seem to be up. It may take me quite a while 
to get out of this scrape. I’m not much of a 
mechanic, and I’ve been lucky on tires.’’ 

He got in again, and ran the car slowly over 
to the open gate of the Bell place. As he 
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turned in, the two figures which had been 
standing in the doorway came out and crossed 
the yard. 

Shirley recognized them both, one tall and 
slim, with the slight stoop and characteristic 
walk of age; the other also tall, but broad- 
shouldered and erect. She wondered what 
Peter Bell could be doing out here, calling on 
his grandfather at this late hour, and then 
remembered that Peter’s time was so full by 
day that he must needs make his visits by 
night. 

She thought of the mortgage he had spoken 
of, and surmised that the visit, prolonged past 
the hour when farmhouses are usually dark 
and silent, was on business. 

‘*Well, well!’’ called the kindly voice of the 
oldman. ‘‘Broke down, have you? Anything 
we can do? Your lights are brighter than any 
we can furnish you.’’ 

Peter came close. ‘‘Will the ladies come into 
the house?’? he asked. He could not see who 
they were. 

Mrs. Hildreth and Miss Armitage accepted 
the offer, for the November air was not so mild‘ 
as it had been during the day, and they had 
not great confidence in Brant’s ability to repair 
his own machine. 

Peter offered a helping hand. When the older 
ladies were out, he turned to the girl on the 
front seat. She sprang down, and stood still 
before him. She had pulled her gray veil | 
closely about her face, and spoke in a muffled 
whisper : 

**Guess who I am.’’ 











Peter glanced toward Brant, who had now | 
come round into the glare from his own head- | 
lights. | 

“‘l’m afraid I can’t guess,’’ admitted Peter, 
who thought he knew that Shirley was at | 
home that night, having noted a light in her 
window when, at nine o’clock, he had mounted 
his bicycle to make the trip to Grandfather 
Bell’s. Her figure in the long coat and shroud- 
ing veil was not familiar to him, and the 
whisper had conveyed no note of Shirley’s real 
tones. 

‘*Then you shall never know,’’ the sepul- 
chral whisper assured him, and he found some 
difficulty in holding his hand from the desire 
forcibly to remove the provoking veil. The 
possibility that it was his sister Jane caused 
him to estimate sharply the height of the figure 
before him. 

It was a little too tall for Jane, and Peter 
was about to hazard a guess that it was one of 
the least formidable of the girls of Shirley’s set 
whom he occasionally met at her home, when 
Brant Hille called out, annoyance sounding in 
his voice: 

‘*You’d better go in with the others, Shirley 
—this is going to take time. I’ve got to put 
on a new tire—worse luck !’’ 

Peter’s fingers grasped the veil, 
gently pulled it aside from the laughing face 
beneath. ‘‘No wonder you wanted to hide!’’ 
he jeered, under his breath. ‘‘A working girl 
like you, off on midnight larks like this, with 
to-morrow ahead !’’ 

But there was a distinct hint of pleasure in 
his voice at the discovery of her, here, thrown 
upon his hospitality. He led her away to the 
house, within whose open door the other ladies 
had disappeared. 

‘‘Grandmother has gone to bed long ago,’’ 
he said, as they came up on the porch, 
‘“‘and I don’t think I’ll disturb her. She’s 
deaf and won’t hear, and she needs her sleep. 
But I can get you all something hot to drink, 
and something to eat, too, if there’s much 
delay.’’ 

Shirley presented him to Mrs. Hildreth and 
Miss Armitage, who were already making 
themselves at home in the low-ceiled, pleasant 
living-room which lay all across the front of 
the farmhouse. A dying fire reddened the 
hearth, which Peter soon revived into a blaze. 
Then he went in search of refreshments. 
Thereafter, returning to the scene of the break- 
down, he rendered Brant valuable assistance, 
proving handier at the process of replacing 
the injured tire than Brant himself. When 
they finally had got it fixed, and Brant pulled 
out his watch with a hand black with dirt 
and grease, he gave an exclamation of dis- 
may. 

‘“*One a. m., by all that’s unfortunate! 
Better let me take you back to Longacre, 
Shirley, and get you home comfortably in the 
morning. What difference does it make if you 
do miss part of a day ?’’ 

‘Leave her here,’’ said Mr. Elihu Bell. | 
**We'll take care of her to-night, and [’ll | 
drive in with her in the morning, bright and 
early. That’s the best way out, and you 
people can go back and go to bed. Grandma’ll 
be mightily pleased to wake up in the morn- 
ing and find the little girl here.””? _ 

Feeling it the simplest solution of a situation 
which was involving somebody’s sacrifice, 
whatever she did, Shirley accepted the offer. | 
Brant did not feel altogether pleased over 
driving away and leaving her standing on the 
porch beside Peter, but he was decidedly 
weary with his exercise, and sleepy after two 
brimming glasses of milk, and he resigned his 
charge with one murmured speech: ‘‘Shows 
what a fool thing it is for a girl like you to 
Play at holding down a business position. You | 





and he | 








| collar-bone. 
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COMPANION. 





comfort, and it even gets your friends into 
trouble. ’’ 

This surly farewell was punished by the 
girl’s gay rejoinder: 

“I suppose it was the weight of your cares 
that was too much for the car! I’m sorry, and 
T’ll promise not to run away from my work 
again—with you.’’ 

When the car was off, Peter promptly 
brought round his bicycle. ‘‘This isn’t quite | 
so imposing a conveyance as Hille’s auto- | 
mobile,’’ he said, standing at the foot of the | 
steps and looking up at Shirley, ‘‘and I can’t | 
invite anybody to share it with me and ride | 
home. But it’s very convenient for these little | 
runs out to the farm, and I’m glad I happened 
to be here to-night. Somehow, just the sight | 
of you, without any chance to talk, does me 
good. ” 

“If that is true, I should think you might 
take advantage of living so near just a bit} 
oftener than you do. Do you know how long | 
it is since you’ ve been over ?’’ 

“Tt seems six months to me,’’ said Peter, 
smiling. 

“Tt is six weeks. Are you so busy all your 
evenings ?”? 

**Pretty busy. 








And I spend what little 


spare time I can with father.’’ 

“‘Of course,’’ she agreed, gently. 
think you need a little more change of scene 
than you get.’’ | 
But I can’t be bothering a | 


“Td like it. 


| appeared just behind Shirley’s. 


girl like you with entertaining an old chap 
like me.’’ 

***An old chap!’ ”’ 
that the way you feel?’’ 

“I was feeling forty, at least—till the tire 
blew up. Then I came down to thirty. When 
I found the girl under the veil, I dropped off 
several years more. But when I looked at that 
boy Hille I became a patriarch again.’’ 

**T wish he could hear you call him a boy! 
Suppose I give you a special invitation, and 
run the risk of your bothering me, will you 
accept it?’’ 

“In a hurry !”’ 

**Your first spare evening, then ?’’ 

‘And you won’t invite anybody else to help 
make it jolly for me? The last time I ven- 
tured over you had-.a roomful more.’’ 

“T’ll invite nobody. Come, Peter Bell—do 
you know I’m being much nicer to you than I 
ordinarily am to anybody? It is time you 
were off, isn’t it?’’ and she retreated, laugh- 
ing, to the open door. 

Peter looked back at her,—an engaging 
figure, with the lamplight falling over the dull 
red silk of her frock,—and wished he need not | 
go at all. But Grandfather Bell’s tall form | 
This was an 
unheard-of hour for Grandfather Bell. So, 


"Ts 


mused Shirley. 





at his heart, Peter bestrode his wheel and was | 
off down the moonlit road toward home. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








EAVING his canoe 
|" and camp kiton FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK _ tered, but the bieea- 


the bank of the 
river he had been following, Arthur Duval 
struck into the woods on foot to inspect the 
timber to the eastward. He intended to be gone 
all day, but there was not much danger of 
thieves in that wild part of the northern Michi- 
gan peninsula. 

Duval was a ‘‘timber-cruiser’’ that summer, 
employed by a Port Huron lumber company | 
to select good tracts of pine for next season’s | 
cutting. He had been in the woods now for | 
three weeks, carrying a surveyor’s compass 
and a large-scale government map, 
trying to ascertain where a few 
square miles of timber could be most 
protitably purchased. 

The forest was fairly open, mostly 
of well-grown trees, and not too 
clogged with undergrowth for easy 
walking. In the course of an hour 
Duval came out upon the shore of 
a long lake, almost a mile wide, with 
the woods rising to a rounded ridge 
on the other side. It was over the 
ridge that he wished to go, and he 
turned to skirt the lake round to its 
end. 

He was walking briskly a few 
yards from the shore, when he sud- 
denly felt something like a smart slap 
on the shoulder. Before he could 
look round the shock overbalanced 
him, and he pitched forward, stri- 
king his head a stunning blow on a 
root. 

He was up again in an instant, 
however, dazed and astonished, and 
was looking about for the source of 
the blow, when he noticed a great 
fleck of blood on the leaves where 
he had fallen. Blood was trickling 
down his wrist. 

He fancied that he had cut himself 
in falling, and was rolling up his 
sleeve, when he saw that the front 
of his waistcoat was soaked with 
blood. At the same time a fierce, 
scalding pain throbbed deep into his 
right shoulder, and such a deadly 
weakness came over him that he sat 
dizzily and suddenly down again. 

He was frightened at the mystery of the | 
thing, but as soon as he collected himself he 
took off his coat and vest and opened his shirt. 
His chest was covered with blood, which, he 
perceived, was flowing freely from a small hole 
in the shoulder, about two inches below the 
It was unmistakably a bullet 


| 





wound. 

Duval realized that he had been shot, and 
from such a distance that he had not heard, or 
had not noticed, the report. 

The bullet had evidently been from a modern 
long-range, small-caliber rifle, fired, no doubt, 
by some sportsman on the other side of the 
lake. Missing its proper mark, it had flown 


| on to hit Duval in the back, passing completely 


through, but luckily without meeting a vital 
part. 

The shock and loss of blood were beginning 
to have their effect by this time, and the wound 
pained him excruciatingly. 

With some strips hastily torn from his 
shirt, Duval contrived to bandage his shoul- 
der roughly, putting his wetted handkerchief 
for a compress over the wound in front. He 


can’t be either one thing or the other with any jcould not reach the hole in the back where 





the bullet had en- | 


ing appeared to be 

partly checked, and he began. to think of 

returning to his canoe, where he had a small 
emergency medicine-case. 

He felt very weak and dizzy when he at- 

tempted to move, and the trees swayed drunk- 

enly before his eyes. The exercise made the 








blood flow again; he could feel it trickling 
into his boots, but he kept going until he 
came unexpectedly upon a wide beaver meadow, 
grown up with flowering milkweed and long 
grasses, through which a marshy stream lazily 





IT WAS UNMISTAKABLY A BULLET WOUND. 


flowed. He had not passed this spot in coming, 
and suddenly it seemed to him that all the 
directions were confused. He did not know 
in which direction was his canoe. 

However, he consulted his compass, which 
he had hitherto forgotten, and set off again in 
a new direction. After half an hour of walk- | 
ing, he emerged upon the borders of another 
beaver meadow, which he presently recognized 
as the same one he had passed before. 

At this new horror added to his pain, Duval’s 
strength and courage failed. He fell flat among 
the weeds, and lay there for a long time, in 
terrible weakness, part of the time in a sort of 
stupor, and sometimes full of resentment and 
rage against the stupid recklessness of men 
who go into the woods carrying rifles with an 
effective range of two miles. 

He was parched with thirst and fever, but 
for some time he could not summon energy 
enough to crawl down to the stream. Finally 
he accomplished it, drank and dipped his head 
in the cool water, and felt refreshed. He was 
able to think more clearly. 

Duval had his compass; he knew the direc- 
tions, but he did not know which direction 
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was the right one. He could not remember 
definitely where the sun had stood when he 
was shot, and his vague and devious wander- 
ings since that time had completely confused 
him. 

The flowering weeds were filled with bees— 
wild bees from the woods, he supposed. They 
filled his ears with their murmur. He could 
have fancied himself in the orchard at home. 
And then he noticed that they were not all 
wild bees. They were Italians, for the most 
part, clearly recognizable by their three yellow 
bands on the abdomen. 

The conclusion that his mind flew to instantly 
was that there must be a bee-keeper in the 
neighborhood. He knew that there were a 
good many large backwoods apiaries in that 
part of Michigan, the wild raspberry, bass- 
wood and milkweed furnishing crops of honey 
that cannot be obtained in more cultivated 
regions. 

There was a chance of help in the discovery. 
How far away the home of the bees might be 
he had, of course, no idea, but a foraging bee 
seldom flies more than two miles. And a bee 
when laden flies home in a proverbially straight 
line. 

Duval watched the insects as they crawled 
over the blossoms and rose laden into the air. 


‘*But I | with a friendly good night and a warm feeling | They circled about, rising spirally, and then 


darted off across the meadow and over the tree- 
tops. With his compass, Duval sighted their 
course carefully, one after another. They all 
took the same direction. It was two points 
east of northeast. Somewhere in that direction 
there was a human dwelling. 

After another long drink at the stream, Duval 
set out on the trail of the bees. He had grown 
very stiff during his rest, and it was agony to 
walk, but he hobbled across the meadow and 
entered the woods. He kept the compass in 
his hand, and glanced at it every few yards, 
that he might be certain not to deviate from 
the bee-line. 

That wasa painful tramp. . The whole right 
side of his body seemed inflamed and throbbing. 
When, by accident, he stumbled against a tree 
or tripped on a log, the jar left him weak 
almost to fainting. A dozen times he sat down 
to rest. He was almost despairing of getting 
any where. 

It seemed to him that he had walked miles, 


| when he came to a great patch of wild rasp- 


berry in flower. Here he found his guides 
again, the yellow-banded bees, and they took 
the same homeward direction as the 
others had done. 

Somewhat encouraged, he forced 
himself to go on, and in less than a 
quarter of a mile he came out sud- 
denly upon the shore of a rapid 
river. 

Here was an obstacle! The water 
looked as if it might be deep. It 
was certainly twenty yards wide, 
and he was in no condition for 
swimming. However, his way lay 
across it, and with a kind of des- 
peration he picked out a dry cedar 
pole and fastened it to his left arm 
by means of his belt. 

In an emergency this would float 
him, and he waded in. 

Almost immediately he stepped 
into a deep hole and was carried off 
his feet by the current. Then he 
had reason to bless his cedar pole, 
for it saved him from actual drown- 
ing, although he was rolled over 
and over, banged against recks and 
half - suffocated. He breathed by 
chance gasps, when his head hap- 
pened to come up, and in one of 
these emersions he caught a glimpse 
of a boat tied to the opposite bank. 
But he was swept past, and only 
grounded fifty yards lower down, 
and on the same side he had started 
from. 

At once he dragged himself up- 
stream, till he came to the point 
where he had seen the boat. There 
it floated,—a rude, home-made punt 
swinging by a rope from a tree,— 


|and he could make out a beaten path through 


the woods opposite him. Duval had no idea 
of venturing into the river again, however, and 
he began to shout at the top of his lungs. 

After half a dozen halloos there was an 
answering whoop, and a young man came 
running down the path to the river, carrying a 
shotgun. ‘Ten minutes later Duval was on the 
other side, at the bee-keeper’s log shack in the 
clearing, surrounded by stumps and scores of 
white-painted hives. The bees had led him 
straight. 

It turned out that this river was the same 
ohe which Duval had been descending, and his 
canoe was only a mile and a half up-stream 
from the bee-ranch. The next day the apiarist 
brought it down, and paddled him twenty 
miles to the first settlement where medical 
assistance could be obtained. 

The wound proved not to be serious. It 
healed quickly, but Duval had to give up his 
cruise for the rest of the summer. He never 
learned who had fired that chance shot, but 
the wound, although cured, left him with an 
incurable antipathy against the use of long- 
range rifles in the woods. 
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THE LATE LORD KELVIN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


r. Edward Everett Hale has the rare gift of 

putting a familiar idea in a new and for- 
cible way. He said recently, ‘‘Real democ- 
racy demands that every man lifts where he 
stands.’’ 


gee formerly the mysterious forbidden city, 
will, if report be true, be joined to the rest 
of the world by telegraph, and there is to be.a 
Tibetan newspaper. There will be no more 
celestial calm for a people who must learn to 
put a telegraph message into ten words, and 
must read in the morning paper that there has 
been a terrible fire in Chen Lung’s barn at 
East Hankow. me 
N° people need wider knowledze than Ameri- 

cans of the people of foreign lands, for 
many nations send their citizens to us. It is 
therefore a wise and patriotic work which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Congregational Education Society are doing to 
send young men and women abroad to study 
the customs, environment, language and ideals 
of those who emigrate to America. This work 
will make it easier to understand the newcomer 
better and help him sooner to become an 
American. oa 
Pew Wright of Yale reports that the boys who 

live luxuriously do not make a good show- 

ing in scholarship. During a period of three 
years three times as many disciplinary warnings 
have been sent to young men who live in ex- 
pensive private dormitories as to the students 
living in the rooms on the campus. The old 
tradition that frugal habits make good thinking 
has never been unsettled by facts. Still, a rich 
boy need not be discouraged from going to col- 
lege. It is possible to study at a three-hundred- 
dollar mahogany desk. 

he American Medical Association has recom- 

mended to Congress that special pensions 
be granted to the widows of Dr. James Carroll, 
Dr. Jesse W. Lazear and Surgeon - General 
Hammond. Doctor Carroll and Doctor Lazear 
gave their lives, as did Dr. Walter Reed, in ex- 
periments which resulted in demonstrating the 
relation that exists between the mosquito and 
yellow fever. Doctor Hammond served his 
country without pay. Such men as these are 
the best that we have, and the least the nation 
can do is to lift so far as is possible the burden 
of their sacrifice from their families. 


pee it has been the custom to name the 
battle-ships for the states, nearly every one 
of the vessels of that class has come into pos- 
session of valuable gifts, either from the states 
or from groups of citizens. It is not generally 
understood that as the law now stands, the 
Navy Department has no authority to sanction 
the acceptance of such gifts, and that even those 
presents of silver services and of pieces of 
statuary which the states themselves have given 
are irregular. It is because of this anomalous 
condition that Secretary Metcalf has requested 
Congress to pass legislation which will make 
the acceptance of such gifts regular and legal. 
he minister of a New York church having 
many wealthy parishioners insisted a few 
Sundays ago that those present make up a 
deficiency of seven thousand dollars in the 
church finances before they separated. They 
did it cheerfully enough. What is significant 
in the incident is the minister’s remark that 
he was ‘“‘sick of hearing the church referred 
to as Mr. Smith’s or Mr. Brown’s or Mr. 
Robinson’s church—as if a few wealthy men 
ought to bear all the expense and meet all 
the responsibilities.’’ It is safe to guess that 
the church in question is not the only one of 
its kind. The habit of letting a few do all 
the work is sure to result, as this minister put 
it, in ‘‘raising up a crowd of stingy souls who 
will not support the church.’’ 
(> of the reasons why ‘‘collecting’’ appeals 
to so many persons, of such different tem- 
perament and position, is undoubtedly the ele- 
ment of chance in it—the possibility of coming 
unexpectedly upon some great treasure. The 
matter is well illustrated by the story of a 
postage-stamp which has just been added to 
a famous Western collection. The stamp is what 
is known as a ‘‘ postmaster’s provisional,’’ 
and was issued in Alexandria, Virginia, in 














1847. Three or four copies of the same stamp, 
printed on buff paper, were already known, 
but this one is printed on blue, and is unique. 
The stamp was on an old letter which had been 
preserved merely for family associations. The 
owner of it chanced to show it toa New York 
collector, who was honest enough to tell her 
that it was of considerable value. Another 
collector, an old friend of the family, offered 
two hundred dollars for it; but the family 
lawyer succeeded in selling it for four thousand 
dollars. Packages of old letters sometimes, 
although not often, become magic purses. 
| pueres cartoonists represent the Democratic 

party as a donkey, the Republican party as 
an elephant. These symbols have grown tire- 
some, and have exhausted the ingenuity of comic 
draftsmen. One of the best of the joyous 
brotherhood of cartoonists, Mr. John T. Me- 
Cutcheon of the Chicago Tribune, suggests 
several animals from which new party symbols 
may be chosen. Among them are the owl, the 
symbol of wisdom, says nothing, prominent in 
Hoo’s Hoo in America; the dog, the friend of 
the common people, symbol of vigilance and 
fidelity, indigenous to all parts of the country ; 
the turkey, the most popular thing in Novem- 
ber, when the elections occur; the cat, hard to 
kill, having nine lives, symbol of the home; 
the buffalo, exclusively American and nearly 
extinct; the goat, can leap from crag to crag 
and from platform to platform, can live on any- 
thing, knows how to take a joke, and butts in 
where angels fear to tread; and finally, the 
turtle, slow but sure, long-lived and hard to 
kill, carries its own house and can vote in 
any ward. 
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IGNORANCE OF THE FUTURE. 
We are sailing beneath “sealed orders” 
To be opened out at sea. 

Helen Chauncy. , 
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LORD KELVIN. 


ord Kelvin—the first and last of the name— 
|" died December 17th, at the age of eighty- 
three years, and received the last and 
greatest honor that is accorded to eminent 
Britons—interment in Westminster Abbey. He 
is acknowledged to have been the foremost man 
of science of his time. 


He had served for more than half a century | 


as professor of natural philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, a position which he resigned 
in 1899 on account of old age. His father, James 
Thomson, was professor of mathematics in the 
same university. 

He was eminent not only as a theoretical, 
but also as a most practical student in the field 
of science. He was the leading electrician of 
his time. It was he who solved the electrical 
problems which stood in the way of the success 
of ocean telegraphy, and he was the electrical 
expert in charge of laying the first cable, as well 
as of all the early submarine telegraph-lines. 
He was also the electrician consulted by those 
who planned to utilize Niagara Falls for pro- 
ducing electric power. 

Yet in spite of his acknowledged supremacy 
as an electrician, he admitted a few years ago 
that he knew no more about electrical force 
than he did when he first began to teach; 
indeed, he added, that in the previous half- 
century the world had made no progress toward 
an understanding of the nature of chemical 
affinity or of the relation between ether, elec- 
tricity and ponderable matter. 

As a professor of physics he was interested 
in other things than electricity. His investi- 
gations into the relation of heat and power 
resulted in the establishment of definite theories 
on the subject. So highly were his opinions 
regarded. that when new theories were proposed 
concerning the structure of the atom or the 
question whether radium is a chemical element 
or a compound, his views were received with the 
utmost respect, although they differed from the 
conclusions of the experimenters. 

Companion readers will be treated on Feb- 
ruary 6th to some interesting reminiscences of 
this great man by Sir William Ramsay, who 
received his early training in Lord Kelvin’s 
classroom in Glasgow University. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


t is three years this month since Port Arthur 
| surrendered to the Japanese. Meanwhile 

the commanding officer, General Stéssel, 
has been preparing his defense against the 
charge of cowardice and incompetence. If he 
is proved guilty, he may be shot in accordance 
with the recommendations of the investigating 
committee. He has maintained that he held 
out as long as was wise and humane in a posi- 
tion poorly equipped and badly armed. The 
prosecution holds that he did not make soldierly 
use of his opportunities. ; 

Although it seems medieval tyranny to put a 
man on trial for his life because he was unsuc- 
cessful, yet this treatment does not differ funda- 
mentally from the treatment the whole world 
accords its leaders. 

A nation gives a man fleet or army, and bids 
him go forth and win. If a good man fails 
with poor equipment against impossible odds 
he is disgraced, at least not honored. A mediocre 








man who wins by virtue of fine equipment, a , 
weak enemy, loyal followers, and fortunate 
circumstances, is honored, féted, promoted. 

Later history may sum up the merits of a 
case. But the world is immediately concerned 
not with weighing points like an umpire, but 
in demanding what it wants—success. The 
Japanese leader who fails commits suicide, ex- 
pressing in a direct way that he who loses is 
of no further service. Volumes upon Napoleon’s 
superior generalship at Waterloo do not explain 
away the fact that he was defeated. 

In non-military enterprise the leader hears 
the same loud call of the world for ‘success. 
The statesman must achieve. The manager of 
the railroad is held responsible for the train | 
service and for the stockholders’ dividends. | 
‘“*The man behind the gun’’ and the ‘‘hero at 
the throttle’’ are justly popular -figures, but it 
is the leader who gets the major reward for | 
success, and death or lifelong suffering for | 
failure. In this the world is unjust to certain | 
individuals, but on the whole it is just; for 
without its rough rewards and punishments the 
great motive of responsibility would be lost. 
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CHRONIC EVIL. 


How much the greater grows the wrong 
That is maintained through ages long. 
Selected. 
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JUST OLD ENOUGH. 


"J ‘he poets have sung the praises of youth 
and of age. On their pages the charms of 
the maiden, 

Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 
vie with the serenity and wisdom of the spirit 
which has reached ‘‘The last of life, for which 
the first was made.’’ But who has a good 
word, even in prose, for middle age? The 
woman of forty, or approaching fifty, is unsung, 
although we should surely miss her sadly if 
she were absent from actual life as she is from 
the world of verse. 

If middle age seems uninteresting to the 
imagination, it is by no means undesirable for 
the possessor of it. .A woman’s real happiness 
often arrives just as she finds, from her mirror 
or her calendar, that she is no longer young. 
On that fortunate day she is emancipated from 
many tedious tasks. She need no longer dance, 
either literally or metaphorically, when she is 
weary. She need not distrust her judgment for 
lack of experience. If she wishes, she may 
array herself in velvet, because she is old 
enough; yet she is not required to abandon 
muslin, since she is not too old. In fact, middle 
age is the halcyon day as regards dress, for be- 
comingness may be substituted for modishness, 
and the whole realm of color and material ad 
open to her mature taste and good sense. 

The girl may be unhappy unless she is called 
handsome or lovely, or at least pretty. The | 
middle-aged may be quite content with that | 
genial adjective ‘‘nice-looking,’’ which almost | 
any carefully dressed woman may deserve. 

The most precious possession of middle life is | 
the sense of having ‘‘found oneself.’’ A clear | 
vision of her place, her friends and herself: 
should be the dower of the woman of forty, be 
she plump or thin, rich or poor, married or 
single. To be middle-aged, to know the fact, 
to rejoice in it, gives a woman a large, fair 
view—such as one may command from a lofty | 
table-land, where the horizon is almost as wide | 
as that from the mountaintop, while the air is 
gentler, the soil more fertile and the ounahine | 
more gracious. May the years from forty to | 
fifty be as long as they are happy; and after | 
fifty—well, no twentieth-century woman is ever 
over fifty. 
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SOME HUMBLE ARTS. 


ld-fashioned people are to-day constantly 
C) discovering educational vices where they | 

found educational virtues in their | 
youth. One of the most frequent instances is | 
the matter of letter-writing in what may be | 
called its fundamentals—penmanship, capitals, | 
punctuation, and proper division into sentences | 
and paragraphs. 

The Companion not long ago received a/| 
request from a business firm, asking that atten- 
tion be called to the shortcomings of young 
people in these particulars. The request is 
gladly complied with, because the complaint is 
not without foundation. So business men report 
who receive high-school graduates into their 
employ. They find that but one in many can 
write a legible and well-composed letter. 

School supervisors and teachers are aware of 
the complaint, and are trying to find a remedy. 
The vertical style of handwriting, which has 
had such vogue, is now under strong suspicion, 
and many educators have advocated a return 
to a more natural and individual system. 

It must not be forgotten that business life, 
which is most prompt in these accusations, is 
in a way largely responsible for the conditions | 
it condemns. The introduction of the type- 
writer has discouraged the use of the pen; and 
the habit of condensing business letters to the 
briefest and most brusque catalogue of facts 
has destroyed the sense of form and played | 
havoc with epistolary style. 

Most blameworthy of all, however, is a feeling | 











that these are such rudimentary things in the 
great scheme of education that.they are unim- 
portant. Penmanship used to be regarded as 
an art, which was taught in special schools by 
‘*professors’’ who had ‘‘systems.’’ Perhaps 
some measure of the old-time respect for these 
humble arts must be regained before the ability 
to write a respectable letter will again be 
acquired. 
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COLLEGE SONGS. 


or college men the songs peculiar to their 
F alma mater will always have a special 

charm and significance. They are sung 
joyously during the four years of college life, 
and are recalled with tenderness during all the 
years of after life. 

When so much of the college spirit lies in the 
songs and is so constantly fostered by them, it 
is strange that the songs themselves should so 
rarely possess real beauty of composition or 
dignity of sentiment. To be sure, Princeton 
has her ‘‘Old Nassau,’’ and the great university 
at Cambridge has ‘‘Fair Harvard’’; and some 
other colleges have songs not unworthy to be 
passed on from class to class. Nevertheless, 
most of the undergraduate lung power is used 
up in the ‘‘Fill-’em-up-again-John’’ or the 
‘‘Down-with-Somebody”’’ class of music. 

It was a perception of this fact that led a 
Yale alumnus to offer a prize of fifty dollars a 
few years ago for a really worthy Yale song. 
This offer having failed to produce the desired 
result, the prize was increased to three hundred 
dollars. It has now been awarded for a digni- 
fied, serious, and, to coin a word, matriotic 
song, the theme of which is recognition of the 
aims and achievements of the university. 

The incident ought to be suggestive to other 
men of means who wish to do something for 
their university, and still more suggestive to 
college students everywhere who have the gift 
of song-writing. A college boy would deserve 
well of his classmates and of all who come after 
him if he should succeed in producing a song 
which should become identified with the college 
life. It is a much more enduring distinction 
than writing the flamboyant flapdoodle which 
is supposed to cheer the deathless heroes of the 
annual great game. 

* ¢ © 


he Conservative party in England is now trying 
a political novelty which, in ingenuity and 
completeness, may well delight the heart of an 
American campaign manager. Eighteen specially 
constructed horse~<lrawn vans are engaged in a 
political tour of England and Wales. Each van is 
equipped with a stereopticon and a gramophone. 
The vans are so designed that the rear end may 
be used for a screen, upon which cartoons and 
party war-cries can be thrown by the lantern. 
“British Work for British Hands,” “Socialism 
offers no Reward to Thrift,” ‘““‘The Policy of the 
Radicals is to promise Everything. The Policy of 
the Unionists is to do Something’’—these are some 
of the sentiments displayed. The gramophones 
repeat short speeches and exhortations delivered 
into them by the leaders of the party before the 
tour began. With each van is a driver, a lantern 
operator and a working-man speaker, who stands 
ona platform which, when not in use, folds against 
the side of the van. In cases where the lantern is 
not to be used, the speaker stands on the tail- 
board. The whole plan is interesting because of 
its simplicity, directness, and the large number of 
persons which it can reach in an effective way. 
The use of a gramophone enables the party leaders 
to condense a speech into a few sledge-hammer 
sentences, and deliver them again and again with- 
out the fatigue of travel. 
pe the Central American conference dis- 
solved it added to its long list of memorable 
achievements the adoption of a measure that, if 
carried into effect, will do more, even, than the 


| arbitration agreements to insure peace in the five 
| republics. 


Revolutions are the bane of those 
countries, and they are too often successful 
because they are aided by citizens of an adjoining 
republic. Ambitious revolutionaries who have 
failed are safe as soon as they have passed into 
another country. The man who has succeeded in 
overturning a government and has announced 
himself as dictator or president is immediately 
recognized by the governments of the neighboring 
states. Nowall this istobe changed. Revolution 
is to be discouraged, and one republic is not to be 
even neutral when a revolt breaks out in an ad- 
joining country, but is to be actively hostile. No 
republic is to recognize as president of another 
republic any man who has not reached the position 
by the ordinary method of a regular election. 
 peeen that. it was one of the most 
appalling natural catastrophes on record, the 
earthquake in Karatagh has searcely stirred the 
sympathies of the good people of America. 
Karatagh is in Bokhara, one hundred miles south- 
east of Samarkand, surrounded by mountains ten 
and twelve thousand feet high. The earthquake 
not only destroyed the town, but several surround- 
ing villages, and resulted in the loss of twelve 
thousand lives. So remote is it from what we call 


| civilization that ten days elapsed before any 


detailed account of the disaster reached the outer 
world. The absence of any common bond between 
Bokhara and America doubtless explains the lack 
of interest here, for sympathy travels along the 
lines of commerce. 


we the past year the United States Senate 
has lost three of its members by death. 
They were all from Southern states, all Demo- 
crats, all veterans. Mr. Morgan of Alabama had 
completed thirty years of service in the Senate; 
Mr. Pettus of Alabama and Mr. Mallory of Florida 
each ten years. It is the custom nowadays to 
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reélect Senators, and unless the political com- 
plexion of the state legislature causes a change, a 
Senator is rarely defeated. In the fourteen states 
of New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, there are only fivé Senators now in 
their first term who were not elected to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death or resignation of the 
former Senator. 
* © 


THE WORD. 


GC Walker, hurrying in and out of the kitchen, 
cast more than one puzzled glance at the figure 
in the wood-shed door. It was a pathetic figure, 
old and stooping, and stamped with the inerad- 
icable marks of defeat; but the time had passed 
when his wife’s eyes softened at the sight. She 
had been notably “smart” all her life, and the 
bitterness of being yoked with failure grew with 
every year. 

She stepped to the door presently and called 
across: 

“Peter, it’s time to be getting ready for meeting!” 

Her husband’s discouraged eyes carefully 
avoided hers; his voice had the futile decision of 
the man unwonted to mastery. 

“Lain’t going to meeting, Sarah. I'll drive you 
down, but I ain’t going in. I’ve been thinking 


about it a long time, and now my mind’s made up. | 


I ain’t going to church any more.” 

“Ain’t going to church!” For once his wife was 
driven to senseless repetition. 

“That’s what I said. I’ve been thinking about 
it a long while. They tell lies down there. I 
ain’t saying they mean to, but they do. All these 
years they’ve been preaching about serving the 
Lord and everything will be all right. Ain’t I 
served the Lord faithful as I knew how? And 


look at me—everything I touch goes wrong. I | 


get sick in the middle of haying, and the frost 
ketches my crops when it don’t anybody else’s, 
and the best milker breaks her leg and has to be 
killed, and that’s the way it goes. I’ve worked as 
hard as anybody in the county, and I’ve had 
nothing but ill luck from start to finish. If that’s 
what comes of serving the Lord, I’m ready to quit, 
and I’m agoing to.” 

His wife walked across to him. 
hard and bitter. 

“Now look here, Peter Walker,” she said, “that 
may be one side of it, but there’s another. Mebbe 
you think it’s easy for me to be looked down on 
by everybody for not getting on—an’ ’tain’t all 
luck that’s the matter, either. It’s easy to blame 
the Lord, but there’s folks that get on in spite of 
accidents. I ain’t said much these years, but I’ve 
worked harder than you have—a whole sight. I’ve 
made people respect us, anyhow, and I ain’t going 
to lose that. You go straight in the house and get 
ready for meeting.” 

The old man, after a glance at her face, shuffled. 
meekly into the house. He said nothing on the 
way to church, but his mouth was set obstinately. 
He had yielded this time, but he would not the 
next. 

There was a stranger in the pulpit—a young 
man. Peter deliberately looked out the window 
and speculated upon the season’s crops. Suddenly 
he turned a startled face to the speaker. 

“Come what may, succeed or fail what will, I 
need be no failure. My field may be stony or 
swampy, my place may be poor, my strength 
small, the weather bad, my crops may utterly fail, 
but if heartily as unto my Lord I do the best I 
can, and look not back but keep right on, I am no 
failure.” 

How did he know? It made no difference to 
Peter Walker that he had heard nothing else of 
the sermon nor that the young man was quoting 
from a great preacher. To Peter Walker, failure, 
had come his message. 


Her face was 


He could eat little dinner that day, and as soon | 


as the meal was over he went out in the fields. 
He stayed so long that Sarah began to worry. 
She was at the window watching, all ready to 
scold when he returned, but something in his air 
bewildered and silenced her. 

“Sarah,” he said, “‘we’ve had lots of hard luck, 
but we haven't given up.” There was actually a 
ring of triumph in his voice. ‘ 

She did not understand, but dimly she perceived 
a new courage. 

“Why, Peter!” she cried, and her voice was 
almost tender. 

® & 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PALATE. 


**\ dish of stewed pipe-stems that turns out a 

pudding, and thin ye ate it for a vegetable!” 
a contemptuous Irish cook recently termed mac- 
aroni. Salads she scorned equally as “furrin 
messes”; shell-fish, certain meats, most soups 
and some vegetables she declared she could 
“niver bring me stummick to.” 

Her mistress, who realized that a hard-working 
maid, foolish or not, must have plenty of food 
which she will eat, explained the situation to a 
friend, who advised her to give the girl leave to 
fill gaps whenever she would with milk, bacon 
and potatoes. 

“T’ve dealt with the same thing,” she said. “It’s 
the limitations of the untrained palate. There are 
often more don’t-likes and won’t-eats to be con- 
sidered in the kitchen than in the dining-room. 

“A cosmopolitan appetite is strong evidence of 
a cultured mind, my husband declares; and he’s 
always training the children to like things. He 
makes stories about the dishes on the table, and 
sometimes he brings us home odd, new things to 
try—foreign fruits, and spicy things in jars, and 
once bear-steak. The boys were wild over it. And 
our children aren’t nearly as fussy about food as— 
well, let me give you an example. 

“A friend of mine owns a fine farm, and every 
year she has a half«lozen poor children from the 
city make a long stay there, and work outdoors, 
and learn gardening and farming. They like it, 
and work hard, and are immensely proud of their 
crops; but every season, when the harvest arrives, 
and their products come to the test of being 
actually cooked and served, there is the same 
disappointment. 


“With the exception of just two or three com- | 
monplace staples, they don’t like them, and won’t | 
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|eat them. The choice things, the delicacies and 
| the rarities they promptly dislike and reject. 
“This year one sympathetic child attempted 
comfort. 
“*Never mind, Miss White,’ she told her crest- 
fallen hostess, eagerly, ‘I’ve seen just the same 


| kind of stuff in the big market at home. It must 
be good to sell, if it ain’t good to eat.’” 
* 
EFFECTUAL. 
t is not the severity of a punishment but its 


fitness which tells. The little middy who, by 
the pen of Mr. Montague, gives the following inci- 
dent in his “Recollections,” might have suffered 
sterner correction for his misdemeanor which 
would not have been one-half as successful in its 
outcome as the method adopted by the captain. 
That wise ruler of men fitted the punishment to 
the deed, and the small boy never forgot it. 

It was a bitterly cold day, and the wretched 
middy of the watch had to walk on the lee side of 
the deck. I was perished with cold, and thrust 
my poor little fingers in my pockets to keep them 
| warm. } : . 
| _ The captain, seeing my hands in my pockets on 
| the sacred precincts of her —* quarter- 
| deck, called out in a stentorian voice: 
| _ “Pray, sir, who allowed you to put your hands 
| in your pockets on the quarter-deck? Go down 





up! 

| I fled, feeling that I was disgraced for life, and 

that my character was gone forever. The tailor 

| was busy, but he — the situation, dropped 

everything, and sewed up my pockets in no time. 
hen 1 went back to the deck to report with 

fear and trembling. Instead of being roared at in 

angry voice, I was accosted by fatherly tones. 


for you. Do not do it again. Go below to the 
tailor and tell him to unsew your pockets.” 

had been denied leave for a month, the 
lesson would not have been so effectual. 


* ¢ 


A TECHNICAL EXPLANATION. 


tis said that unless one can impart information 

one does not really possess it. The late Prof. 
Angelo -Heilprin used to tell a story, says the 
Washington Star, illustrative of this point. The 
professor himself had a most learned and lucid 
mind. Not only could he master a question; he 
could lay it so clearly before you that you became 
master of it, too. 


Two commercial travellers on the way from 
Reading to Philadelphia once got into an argument 
over the action of the vacuum-brake. 

“It’s the inflation of the tube that stops the 
train,”’ declared the first traveller. 

“rr a. gee shouted the second. 
output of the exhaustion.” 

So they wrangled for an hour. Then, when the 

train arrived in Philadelphia, they agreed to submit 
the matter for settlement to the engineer. That 
gentleman, leaning condescendingly from the 
window of his cab, listened with an attentive 
frown to the two travellers’ statement of their 
ar pen. Then he smiled, shook his head, and 
said: 
» “Well, gents, ye’re both wrong about the workin’ 
of the vacuum-brake. Yet it’s very simple and 
easy to understand. When we want to stop the 
train we just turn this ere tap, and then we fill the 
pipe with vacuum.” 
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THE STUBBORN HEN. 


Mus have yielded to hens the first place for 
stubbornness and insusceptibility to reason. 
The Portland Oregonian thus sets forth the con- 
trary nature of the hen. In order not to dignify 
too much the poetical effort of the writer, The 
Companion prints it in the modest form of the 
original. 


The haughty hen sticks up her nose and proudly 
walks away, and though we coax and wheedle 
her, she still declines to lay. We feed her crack- 
| lings, meat and grain, ground oyster-shells and 
such; but still she hangs, onto her eggs with a 
puissant clutch. Why is it that when eggs are 
cheap the hens work overtime, but later choose 
to take a rest just when the prices climb? Why 
is it things we want the worst are always scarce 
and high? When we are needing water most 
| why do the wells go dry? Why is it gold and 
| precious stones are always hard to find? In 

nting life’s most precious gifts, why are the 
ates unkind ? 





* & 


A TRAINED BABY. 


———_ known to a Philadelphia Record 
reporter credits a married college girl with 
an original and practical idea. 


“Recently,” the clergyman said, “I christened 
her first baby. Now, babies usually cry while 
they are being christened; but this one was as 
quiet as a lamb. Throughout the ceremony it 
smiled up beautifully into my face. 

“*Madam,’ I said to the young mother at the 
christening’s end, ‘I must congratulate = on 
your little one’s behavior. have christened 
| more than two thousand babies, but I never before 

christened one that behaved so well as yours.’ 
| “*No wonder he behaved well,’ the young 

mother said, smiling demurely. ‘His father and I, 

with a pail of water, have been practising chris- 
| tening on him for the last ten days.’ ” 





* © 


| AN EASY SOLUTION. 


| "There is usually more than one way to get out of 
a difficulty. Not every individual, however, is 
| as ingenious in solution as the corporal of a famous 
| Irish regiment. The incident is told in the Red 
| Letter. 

While on a march in India the pioneer corporal 


| 





carry a spare tent. The quartermaster refused. 


’ 


| am peers for a case of emergency. 
| Well,” 
| of emergency on the cart, sir, and Jet me 
camel?” 

*¢ ¢ 


FORESIGHT AND DELICATESSEN. 


n Chicago is a woman who combines the func- 
tions of caterer and trance medium, serving her 


according to their wishes. 


Either she or the sign-painter whom she em- 
ployed must be a humorist, for her sign reads 
thus: 

“Madame Blank, caterer and trance medium. 
Groceries and Previsions.” 








immediately to the tailor and tell him to sew you | 


“Now, my boy,” said the captain, “here’s a lesson | 
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world. 


*“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adv. 
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MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 
The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 
infants and children when all else fails. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 


birth. No other cure is believed to be so pure, so 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. (Adr. 
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chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 
Sewing Machine 
works more easily, more smoothly, 
and lasts longer: You do more 
work, better work, with half the 
labor. Prevents rust on all metal 
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and new booklet free. 
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"Extraordinary 


Bargains 


IN WHITE GOODS. 
Advance Spring Styles. 


Our Catalogue of Advance Spring Styles, 
nt free, contains illustrations and descriptions of a 
attractive assortment of Shirt-Waists 

fustin, Cambric and Knit Underwear, Ready-Made 
Skirts and Hosiery. Our prices for these garments are 
extremely low, especially when you remember that 
they are Advance Spring Styles and cannot be pro- 
cured elsewhere for some time to come 

The dainty selection shown below is indicative of 
the great bargains that you may select from. Orders 
tilled the same day received 

If anything you order from us is not satis- 
factory, return it at our expense, and we will 
|refund your money. We prepay postage or ex 
| pressage to any part of the United States 


Style No. 2105. 


| Waist of fine Lawn displaying 
} a plastron front, and shoulder 

| trimming of Florentine em 
| 














se 
varticularly 













broidery, edged with delicate 
| French Val. lace -Tincess 
tucks to yoke depth are in 
| troduced on the front. 
where the Waist closes 
invisibly. The plain 
} ness of the back is 
| relieved by clusters 
of tucks, which are 
also used on the 
lace-edged cuffs. 

We can supply 

this Waist with 
| long sleeves and 

in white only. 


| PRICE 


98c. | 


| Postage Free. 
Write to-day for 
our New White Goods 
Catalogue of Advance 
Spring Styles, sent free. It will convince you of 
the economy of ordering all your white goods here. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 


The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
M rders Only. _No Agents or Branches. 
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Rewards for 
Perseverance. 





These are offered our 
workers as an incentive for 
perseverance. They are also 
given in addition to a Mer- 
chandise Payment on every 
new subscription sent us. ; 





A description of the Rewards may be $ 
found in The Companion of October 
24th. The offers are definite, and 
the value of each especially attractive. 
An extra copy of The Companion of } 
October 24th will be sent to any 

address free. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, § 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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went to the quartermaster to borrow a camel to 
| “I have only the cart, and this spare camel I 


said the corporal, ‘‘can’t you put the case | 
have the | 


customers with refreshment psychical or physical, | 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful 
and instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages— 
700 engravings—12 superb colored and duotone plates 
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To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
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he curtained moon far down a lane 
Of cloudy walls uneven 
Gleamed like a transom light above 
A dark side door in heaven 
As in we swung on Tybee Bar, 
A faint swell with us bringing, 
And heard the one slow, dreaming stroke 
Of Tybee buoy bell ringing. 


’T was our own wake that rang the bell— 
Not now a clanging warning, 

But sweet as village chimes across 
Blown June and Sabbath morning, 

And yet the sadness of the sea, 
The dark, the wan mists rolling, 

Stole on our hearts, in that one note 
Along the twilight tolling. 


We thought all angry coasts were by— 
Grim Hatteras was behind us, 

And naught in Tybee’s tawny floods 
Found we of ill to mind us. 

What ailed the bell? Did ancient use 
So well its message master 

That even the babble of its dreams 
Could only ring disaster? 


Ah, not alone for pilgrim ships 
That tone of haunting sorrow, 

But for bright things that might not be, 
And hopes that had no morrow— 

To ring some golden triumph in, 
Some foolish joy to heighten, 

Or, chiming calm as passing prayers, 
Some mortal grief to lighten, 





That was the dream of Tybee’s bell. 
Alas! In thousand steeples 

Its fellows clang of life, love, joy, 
High o’er the shouting peoples, 

But this lone voice, chained in the flood 
In rising tides or falling, 

Knows but the leper ery, “Sheer off! 
Sheer off! Pass by me!” calling. 


O faithful friend, when, with the seas, 
Has passed thine ancient guarding, 
Somewhere may thy best dreams denied 

Come true; and thy rewarding 
Be, far within some happy coasts, 

Across the stormless weather, 
Foremost of all, to catch good news, 

And ring wide heaven together. 


* 


AN EXAMPLE TO CHINA. 


RAVELLERS say that one of 
the unlovely traits of the 
Chinese is their willingness to | 
let a neighbor suffer and die 
without attempting to help 
him. Their conception of char- 
ity is wholly selfish, a mere 
means of ‘‘acquiring merit.” 

A street crowd in China will 
watch a man die on the high- 
way, and apparently enjoy 

hearing the death-rattle in his throat. If a 

man falls into the water, his companions make 

no attempt to rescue him; and his desperate 
efforts to swim to shore, usually unsuccessful, 
since few Chinese can swim, are, by the on- 
lookers, considered a huge joke. The maxim, | 

‘Look out for number one,’’ is carried to | 

lengths in China undreamed of by the Occident. | 

With such a background, the recent death of 
two American young men, Yale graduates, in 
China is suggestive of several considerations. | 
W. B. Seabury, a master of arts, was one of 
the staff of the ‘‘New Yale’’ that has been 
established at Changsha, China, a Christian 
missionary enterprise, by the undergraduates 
and alumni of Yale University. His friend 
and collegemate, Rey. A. S. Mann, was a 
teacher in St. John’s College, Shanghai, the 
famous institution maintained by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The past summer the 
friends were together at Kuling, a mountain 
resort in central China. 

One morning five young American college | 
men set out for a day’s long, hard tramp. | 
On the way they sought a pool where, it was | 
reported, they could have a plunge. When 
they reached what they believed to be the 
neighborhood of the pool, the party divided to 
search for it. Mr. Seabury ascended a rock | 
on one side of the stream, as a vantage-ground | 
from which to view the vicinity. The rock 
sloped precipitously to the water’s edge, where 
there was a ten-foot waterfall. Rain had made 
the rock slippery. Seabury suddenly lost his | 
balance and slid down into the water. He 
was carried over the waterfall and into a| 
whirlpool below. 

A companion saw his fall, and called. Mann 
was below, and ran toward the water, where | 
he caught a glimpse of his friend struggling. 
Without hesitation, he plunged in to Seabury’s 
rescue. But the strong arms of the whirlpool | 
were too powerful for him, as. they had been | 
for the other. Both friends, the drowning | 
man and the man who was trying to save him, 
were drawn out of sight; and not until the) 
following day could the bodies be recovered. | 
‘What a dreadful loss !’’ ery the wide circle | 
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of friends who know the gifts and promise of 
these two noble young men. Both were choice 
spirits, representative of the flower of educated, 
Christian young manhood. Both had done 
brilliant work in the classroom, and one had al- 
ready published a book which found favor with 
Now the thoughtless 
are saying, ‘‘He has flung his life away.’’ 
Apart altogether from the dictum and ex- 
ample of the Young Man Whom these two 
friends had accepted as their Teacher and 
Model,—‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends,’’— 
it is to be questioned whether A. S. Mann has 
not made a more powerful contribution to 
China’s uplift than he could have done by 
decades of teaching and preaching. For, like 
the rest of the world, China is more power- 
fully affected by example than by precept. 


dead-cold churches that ain’t fit for anything but 
cold storage. 

“Mame got me to go to a cathedral in Florence 
once, a day it was snapping cold outside. Well, I 
stayed five minutes, with my furs pulled up to my 
ears; and then I just grabbed Mame, and we came 
out and went home. 

***Mame,’ says I, ‘you come with me, and don’t 
sulk. That cathedral may be gent. all right, but 
we ain’t arctic discoverers, and we don’t go back 
into any such polar cavern of a place till it’s 
warmed up decently for human beings. There'd 
ought to be a good, powerful steam-heating plant 

ut in there quick, before any more fool travellers 
ike us, that have left their happy homes in a 
country where folks know winter’s winter, for 
this land of art and sunshine, can be killed off in 
their innocence by double pneumonia. 

“«But I'll tell you what I'll do,’ I told her. ‘I'll 
write your pa and get him to donate the heatin 
apparatus, and send over a man to hustle it righ 


up and take notice!’ 
“Well, if you’ll believe it, Mame was doubtful 
and everybody else just laughed. They explainec¢ 


and the heat would crack the frescos, and a lot 





more nonsensical little things like that. The 


The heroism of this young missionary teacher | upshot was age be been uncomfortable so long 
ay so 


is a direct challenge to the age-entrenched self- they wanted tos 


ishness of the Chinese people. It is a better 
argument for the ‘‘Jesus way’’ than volumes 
of apologetics, since now, as two thousand 
years ago, the basis of the gospel is a life 
freely poured out for others. Of Mann it will 
be true, during many of these years wherein 
young China is coming to consciousness and 
power, that ‘‘he, being dead, yet speaketh.’’ 
He not only gave his life for his friend; he 
also gave it, in one shining service of sublime 
heroism, to the land to whose betterment he 


| had dedicated it. 


* 


HER FIRST LION. 


he roar of a lion, hunting, is a never-to- 

be-forgotten sound, declares Miss Agnes 

Herbert in “Two Dianas in Somaliland.” 
She describes hearing the lions, following them 
up through the jungle, and the nearly fatal results 
to herself in their capture. 


In one tense second I realized that I had seen 


{two monstrous moving beasts, yellowish and 


majestic. They were very close, and moved at a 
slow pace from the bush ahead into a patch of still 
thicker cover to the left. I remember that though 
the great moment for which we had planned and 
longed and striven was really at hand, all my 
excitement left me, and there was nothing but a 
cold, tingling sensation running about my veins. 

The jungle cover parted, and with lithe, stretched 
shoulders a lioness shook herself half-free of the 
density, then crouched low again. Down, down, 
until only the flat of her skull showed, and her 
small twitching ears. In one moment more she 
would be on us. 

Sighting as low as I could see on that half-are of 
yellow I pulled the trigger, and Cecily’s rifle 
eracked simultaneously. The head of the lioness 
pressed lower, and nothing showed above the 
ridge of grass and thorn. The lioness must be 
dead. And yet, could one kill so great a foe so 
quickly? 


Then I did an inanely stupid thing. It was my 


first lion-hunt, and my ignorance and enthusiasm | 


carried me away. I ran forward to investigate, 
with my rifle at the trail. I had forgotten that 
the bush contained another enemy. 

A snarling roar, and almost before I could do 
anything but bring up my rifle and fire without 
the sights, a lion broke from the side of the brake. 
My nerves seemed to relax, and I tried to hurl 
myself to one side. 
hurling left in me, and I simply fell sideways, and 
that saved me. For the great cat had not bar- 
zained for a victim slightly to the right or left. 
lis weight fell on my legs merely, and his claws 
stuck in. 

Before he had time to turn and rend me, almost 


instantaneously “7 cousin fired. The top of the | 


lion’s head was blown to smithereens, and the 
heavy body sank. The whole world seemed to 
= to be bounded north, south, east and west by 
ion. 

The men pulled the heavy careass away. I sat 
up, feeling indescribably shaky. I don’t remember 
anything else until I found — in my tent, with 
my cousin rendering “first aid.” 


¢ 


SNOWED IN. 


mong the picturesque sketches of scenes in 
Japan are those of villages half- buried 


beneath undrifted snow. How such condi- 


| tions are produced is explained in the Rev. Walter 


Weston’s book, ““Mountaineering and Exploring 
in the Japanese Alps.”’ He thus describes a village 
near the beach of the Sea of Japan. 


A curious effect is produced by the long galleries 
running in front of the lower stories of the dwell- 
ings which afford a means of passage from house 
to house when the streets are, as is often the case, 
deep blocked with winter snows. 

The excessive snowfall in the region and on the 


| northwestern spurs of the main chain of the Japa- 


nese Alps is an ss phenomenon. The 
explanation is simple enough. As the cold north- 
westerly wind sweeps over from Siberia across 
the Sea of Japan, it there mingles with a warmer 
and moister air, so that when it finally reaches 
the western face of the range, this moisture is 
precipitated in an abundant snowfall on the west 
flank and summits of the range. Consequently, in 
the winter and early spring an extraordinary con- 
trast strikes the traveller. 

On the west the valleys lie deep in snow under a 
sky often hidden in a dark veil of clouds. On the 
east, however, for months together, a bright sky 
smiles on valleys and plains comparatively un- 
covered. 

It is to meet the exigencies of this heavy snow- 
fall that galleries are constructed. The inhab- 
itants are compelled to live in the upper story, and 
additional light and air are then admitted through 
a paper window in a sort of chimney. So deeply 
are whole villages ey ene A buried that the 
various houses can be distinguished only by sign- 
posts stuck in the snow or fixed on the roofs. 

The following sorts of inscriptions are employed 
to point out public buildings: 

“The Post-Office is beneath this spot.” 

“You will find the police-station buried below.” 


® & 


FRESCOS OR FURNACES. 


he guests in a hotel parlor not long ago were 
7 enforced and amused listeners to the expe- 
riences abroad of a newly rich matron in 
sumptuous attire who has not yet learned to mod- 
erate her voice. 

“Give me America every time!” she proclaimed. 
“No more sunny Italy for me. When you’re out- 
doors you toast one side of the street and freeze 
tother, and when you ain’t, it’s worse. Houses 
like cellars, and galleries like tombs, and big, 


There was no power of | 





| ou can’t throw a gift in people’s teeth if they 
| don’t want it, naturally; but no more Italy for 
|me. Frescos are well enough, but furnaces are 


good old Uncle Samuel! Mame don’t like me to 
say so, but she’s just putting on airs.” 





6 oe io 
SASS IS 
‘BY Stephen Tracy Livingston 


»”’T’was here he tasted miserable defeat— 

I’ve seen the blood rush hot into his face 
At the mere thought of it. He shunned the place 
Most angrily, until he chanced to meet, 
One day, old Wisdom, strolling through the street, 
Tapping his cane, and moving with slow pace. 
“My son,” the patriarch said, “our human race— 
Praise be to God—no region more replete 
With knowledge and desire thus far hath found 
Than that which some call failure. Mark yon spot 
Where ruthless fortune vanquished thee of late— 
There find thy burning bush, thy holy ground!” 
| So came he back, nor have men yet forgot 
| The tower to victory he did here create. 





* © 


RUINED RELICS. 
T: delight in “collections” usually begins at 


John Habberton in “Adventures of Uncle 
Sam’s Soldiers,’ had only passed from his last 
| skirts to his first trousers when he became known 
as the most persistent “collector” in his native 
town. He was one of the young soldiers of the 
Civil War, and his devotion to relics was equally 
amusing and amazing to the veterans, among 
whom he was a recruit. 


One Gey he found several unexploded shells, 
most of them very large. To carry them all into 
camp was impossible, but Frank bore them to a 
bit of woods, laid them on a row on the ground 
and covered them with brushwood. He planned 
to find a way to ship them all home, and congratu- 
lated himself on the great addition they would 
make to his collection. 

Some days later Frank was roused from his 
slumbers by the bugle-call of ‘‘boots and saddle.” 
The regiment mounted quickly and went at a 

allop in the direction of the recent fight. Nobody 

new what was the trouble, but apparently the 
enemy had see in force enough to ag | 
the alarm of the entire post, although no one hac 
seen him. 

The next day Frank went to look up his treasure. 
The brush-heap was gone, and in its place was a 
hole as large as a cellar, and beside it stood the 
eolonel of the regiment and the captain of the 

1ard. Frank heard the colonel say: 

“I never heard of such extraordinary artillery 
— You say the fire in the woods was just 

ere ?”’ 


“The very place,” said the captain. ‘There 
was a great brush-heap here, and some fellow set 
it on fire, I suppose, while lighting his pipe.” 

“But how could the enemy have got the range 
so exactly?” said the colonel. “They must have 
| used the same gun each time, and plumped their 

shells in exactly the same spot.” 
“That isn’t possible,” said the captain. “Some 
of the explosions were much louder than others, 
| so there must have been guns of different caliber.” 
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in. My, won’t that make our Italian friends sit | 


it wouldn’t do, because there’d be disfiguring pipes, | 


ter. Give me steam heat and = ress and my | 





a tender age, and Frank Morely, writes Mr. | 














delicately balanced distinctions or nuances in tone 
and action. One of his idiosyncrasies is that 
always before going on he asks the doctor which 
of the three instruments is on the stage. 

“Because,” he says, “I don’t want to meet a 
stranger.” 

After each concert, at supper, this conversation 
invariably takes place : 

Paderewski—W ell, doctor, it sounded all right 
to-night, didn’t it? 

Doctor—Yes, sir. 

Paderewski— Well, then, please pass me the 
bread. 
._ There never has been occasion, Mr. Kobbé says, 
to record what would happen if the doctor were 
to say, “No, sir.” For he always has been able to 
answer in the affirmative, with the most scru- 
pulous regard for the truth. 


* 


‘' HOW HE GOT HOME. 


ack had paid his way always. Out of the 
J poyerty of his childhood, he had fought his 

way through the university. After gradua- 
tion he felt he must see Europe, and with the little 
accumulation he had, he “crossed the pond,” 
trusting to good luck fo get him home again. But 
his trip of sightseeing over, he found himself in 
Liverpool, without money and with no means of 
getting any. 


He thought he would just go down to the 
steamer, go on board and see how it would seem 
if only he were going home. 

As he wandered over the big liner his attention 
was attracted by a crying baby. The mother was 
travelling alone, and while she was attempting to 
see to all the thousand and one details incident 
to the beginning of an ocean trip, the baby had 
resented the neglect he felt he had received and 
was crying. The mother was at her wit’s end. 

Jack’s kind heart prompted him to say, “Let 
me take the baby, madam. Perhaps I can keep 
him = until your preparations are made.” 

This request, so unusual from a a and 
especially from a man stranger, naturally filled 
her with surprise; but she looked Jack squarel 
in the eye for a second, and trusted him. “I wis 
you would,” she said. 4 y 

Jack’s care was extremely satisfactory to his 
babyship, and when, in a half-hour, the mother 
was a to reclaim her child, she found a happy 
baby cooing and trying to devour a bunch of keys 
at one gulp. 

She laughed as she took the youngster, and 
thanked Jack. Then she added, quite n fun, “I 
wish you were going clear across.’ 

Jack saw his opportunity. He said, “Madam, 
I'ma —- student, out of funds, and longing 
for home. If you will pay my passage to America, 
I will take care of your baby all the way across.” 

His proposition was accepted, and he kept his 
word. He is a prominent lawyer now, and he 
looks back with considerable amusement to his 
experience in getting home from Europe. 


_  & 


WHAT HE MADE. 


he possibilities of evasion held within the 
Zz precincts of the English language are well 

demonstrated in the report of an accident 
ease printed in the Philadelphia Ledger. The 
lawyer for the defendant was trying to cross- 
examine a Swede who had been subpoenaed by 
the other side as a witness. 


“Now, Andersen, what do you do?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Sank you, AW am not vara well.” 

“TI didn’t ask you how is your health, but what 
do you do?” 

“Oh, yas; Aw work.” ; 

4 “We now that, but what kind of work do you 

0?” 

“Puddy hard work ; it ees puddy hard work.” 

“Yes, but do you drive a team, or do you work 
on a railroad, or do you handle a machine, or do 
you work in a factory?” 

“Oh, yas; Aw work in fact’ry.” 

“Very good. What kind of a factory?” 

“Tt ees a very big fact’ry.” 

“Your honor,” said the lawyer, addressing the 
court, “if this keeps on I think we shall have to 
have an interpreter.” 

Then he turned to the witness. 

“Look here, Andersen, what do you do in that 
factory? What do you make?” 

“Oh, yas; Aw un’erstan’. You vant to know vat 
Aw make in fact’ry, eh?” 

“Exactly. Now tell us what you make.” 

“Von dollar and a half a day.” 


& & 


WELL PLACED. 


here had never been any difficulty about 
securing Mrs. Homer Clay Washington of 
Maple Court when one more woman was 


“It’s a ery Ca said the colonel. “I can’t | needed for washing or scrubbing, so that when 


understand it at all. 


“I can,” said Frank to himself. “That brush- | WO postal cards failed to bring her to the Morse 


heap took fire, the shells became red-hot, and one 
by one they burst just where they lay. And that 
ever saw. 

The young relic-hunter decided that it was not 


residence one winter, Mrs. Morse went to see 


| what could be the trouble. 
is the end of the finest collection of war relies I | ae dichge agp 


She found Mrs. Washington evidently in the 


| best of health, entertaining two of her neighbors, 


just the time to confide his story to the colonel. | 


So he Kept his secret for more than yoy years, 
and then on meeting his old colonel, told him the 
story of the shells. 


* ¢ 


PIANOFORTES ON TOUR. 


hen a piano virtuoso is on tour, he has a 
W whole suite of pianofortes with him, and 

a “piano doctor” is in constant attend- 
ance on these instruments, to protect them against 
extremes of heat and cold, and to coddle them 
generally. Gustav Kobbé, in his recent book, 
“How to Appreciate Music,” says that when 
Paderewski came to this country from Australia, 
| his piano doctor met him at San Francisco with 
four instruments which had been selected with 
| great care in New York, and had been shipped 
West in charge of the doctor. 
| One of these the virtuoso reserved for his private 
ear, for he practises en route whenever there is a 
| stop long enough to make it worth while. He 
| rary, plays while the car is in motion. 





ne three other instruments, the two he liked | 
i | deer; Spain, spin; mulch, much; colts, cots; 


best were sent to his hotel, where, during four 
days preceding his first concert, he practised from 
seven to eight hours a day, having notified the 
| doctor_a day before which pianoforte he would 
|use. The instrument became, officially, Number 
| One; the others Number Two and Number Three. 
The pianist’s route took him from San Francisco 
to Oakland, San José, and Portland, Oregon. To 
make certain that he always will have a fine in- 
strument to play on, a method of shipping ahead 
| the instruments not in_use is adopted. Thus, 
| while he was pays on Number One in San Fran- 
| cisco and Oakland, Number Two was sent on to 
San José, and Number Three to Portland. 


slightest difference in these pianofortes, but a 


| beat 





Of course, none but an expert could detect the | 


player like Paderewski is sensitive to the most | Inn, fee, rye, or, eye, tea—inferiority. 


and was welcomed most cordially. 

“T suttinly is pow’ful glad to see yo’, Mis’ 
Morse,” said the hostess, ‘an’ is de fambly all 
tol’able well dis winter?” 

“Not as well as we should be if you had come to 
help us out,” said Mrs. Morse. ‘“‘Why didn’t you 
come when I wrote you? We thought you must 


“No, indeed, Mis’ Morse,” and the black head 
tilted airily, “I’s enjoying de best ob health, an’ 
de Char’ty Society done ’stablish a bread, soup 
an’ coal fund up at de corner, so none ob us ladies 
in - co’t has to work dis rheumaticky time ob 
yeah. 

“You heah folks talkin’ bout de harm society 
does, but us ladies ob Maple Co’t is right ready to 
Stan’ up fo’ it any time now.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lemonade, fusillade, obeyed, degrade, prome- 
—_— barricade, afraid, pomade, arcade, cannon- 
ade. 


2. The letter “r” turning ace to race; after to 
rafter; age to rage; aid to raid; ailing to railing; 
amble to ramble; ally to rally; apt to rapt. 

_3. Donor, door; chief, chef; heard, herd; signs, 
sins; grain, grin; coral, coal; coast, cast; defer, 


haste, hate. Omitted letters spell Niagara Falls. 

4. Ottoman, Turkoman, alderman, ataman, 
Brahman, cayman, clansman, human. 

5. 1. V—IV. wu. The moon. 111. Belt. 

6. Catharine, calendar, sorting, flower seeds, 
prepared, sowing, garden, early, fashioned, mari- 
golds, hoilyhocks, remember, nasturtiums, sweet 
peas, mignonette, pansies, finished, catalogue, 
receive, forget-me-nots, verbenas, asters, chrysan- 
themums, carnations, grandmothers, gladiolus, 
crocus, snowdrop, hyacinth, narcissus, lily-of-the- 
valley, birthday, jacqueminot, malmaison, several, 
vacation, commences, yourself, Bertha. 

7. 1. In (inn), con, grew, us—ineongruots. 11. 
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here is a crooked winding stair, 
That goes to almost Everywhere. 
And there are steps in rows and rows, 
But hardly anybody knows 
The way to go. 
But children often find the way, 
Because they think of things, and play 
That winding stairs just simply rise, 
And grow before their very eyes: 
That's how they know. 


O' course the steps go very far, 
And if you look, you see there are 

A lot of doors with lots of keys, 

Which you can open if you please 
Without a noise. 

And when a door is shut behind, 

You see the things you want to find 

Exactly as you wanted to: 

That’s how most wishes turn out true 
For girls and boys. 


Or big door opens in a hall 
That’s long and wide and very tall. 
The floors and shelves are packed 
with toys 
Just waiting there for girls and boys 
To ask for some. 
One other door goes to a place 
That looks just like a giant’s face. 
His mouth is like a cave, but then 





You Know he's never angry when 
We children come. 


Lemony you go right you'll find a door 
That opens to a candy store, 
Where candy men and lady cakes 
Say ** Thank you!" to the child who 
takes 
A lot away. 
A door around the corner then 
Goes to a savage robber’s den. 
So next you take a careful peep, 
And find the robbers fast asleep, 
And then you play. 


— Ee 


TIL TEE’S TALE. 
By Joshua F. Crowell. 


year ago I was born—where I could hear the 
A sounding sea. I was born with a light heart, 
a strong bill, swift wings and spry feet. 

“*Peet-weet! Peet-weet!’? I say all day. I am 
so happy, and all I know is one kind of work and 
seven kinds of play. 

Work is breakfast; some call it ‘‘fishing.’? When 
I was two days old, and only a tiny fluff of buff 
down, I began to work. 

My mother, Mrs. Sally Forth Sandpiper, showed 
me how to find wee water wigglers, and I’ve pro- 
vided my own food ever since. 

All our race like to work; I never knew a single 
shirk. 

Peet-weet! No work, no eat! The law of life, 
short, sweet, complete. Peet-weet! 

All good sandpipers say this over many times a 
day, especially the last line, ‘‘Peet-weet!’ Work 
is very easy when your bill is long and strong. Al- 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


THE STAIRS TO EVERYWHERE. 


BY MORGAN SHEPARD. 





DRAWN BY NELLIE L. UMBSTAETTER. 


though the day be breezy, I work and sing my song—‘‘Peet- | 


weet !’” 

But although I like work, I like ‘‘the seven games,’’ too. 
The first, ‘‘bob-bow,’’ I never had to learn—neither did mother, 
nor Brother Ip, nor Brother Kip, nor little Sister Wee ‘Tee. 

We all began to play bob-bow as soon as we could walk, and 
before we learned to talk. It’s such fun when rightly done! 
I’ll tell you how. Just run a dozen steps or so, quickly, stop 
suddenly, bob your head down and flirt your tail up, run a 
few steps more along the shore, and ‘‘teeter’’ again. 

A thousand times a day I do it just that way. I hop along, 
to gaily sway in play amid the spray, and never stray away. 

When we bob-bow, my little Sister Wee will ery, ‘‘See, oh, 


see Til Tee tilt and Ip tip and Kip flip!’ and all the time | 


she’s saying it little Wee Tee will teeter. 

Our friends, the little waves, playing lap-lap on the beach, 
bob to us politely. A million years and more they’ve bobbed 
upon the shore. If we 
didn’t bow back with all 


left and right. Alas! I didn’t know what had come to pass! 
I tried to flutter and fly, or utter a cry ; but out of the corner | 
of my eye I saw mother playing quick sit. 

Then I saw Ip quick sit, and Kip quick sit, and little Wee 
Tee quick sit, too, and I knew what to do. 

We were safe. The scary, hairy bow-wow giant couldn’t 
see us, and with a great commotion, rushed away. 

That quick sit is a good game. I’ve played it many times 
since. It has only one rule, very easy to remember. 

When danger threatens, make your best sit quick. The 
enemy will take you for a stone or stick. 

It’s a very pretty trick, but not the only way to safety. 
Sometimes it’s better to play the game of ‘‘run, run, little | 
feet,’’ or “‘lightly skim the wave,’’ r 


or even ‘‘1—2—3—dive! 
When on a seaweed raft I stand, and drift away from home 


| and land, it makes me feel so very grand to know if I should 


look on high, and see a danger in the sky, I’d only have to tip 








Cp door that's very near at hand 
Goes straight to every foreign land. 
Another to a pirate’s ship— 
You're careful not to fall or slip 
Against this door! 
Behind some doors are different sorts 
Of towns with churches, ships and 
ports, 
And forests black, and mountains high, 
And castles taller than the sky, 
Perhaps much more. 


‘paere is one door without a key, 
Where birds and animals go free. 
They talk to you, and play in herds, 
And aren't afraid of ugly words 
Or whip that stings. 





One door seems almost like a book, 
And when it’s open wide you look, 
And find that stories you have read 
Are really truly true instead 

Of made-up things. 


ut best of all, when you're alone, 
You find a door that’s made of stone, 
Which opens at a certain word 
That only boys and girls have heard 
But cannot tell. 
This place is like the sort of dreams 
You have when lonely, and it seems 
To understand just why you're there: 
Then you are happy everywhere 
And all is well. 


Eevee comes the biggest door of all. 
Which opens through a certain wall. 
You open it, and always find 
The crooked steps are far behind 
And fading some. 
And then you try with might and main 
To get the winding stair again. 
But all you see is just the door 
Exactly as it was before 
Of your own home. 


and slip from off the deck my seaweed ship, and take 
a steady, long, strong dive, and after that—come up 
alive! 

Peet - weet! It’s great fun being a sandpiper! 
You ought to try it. 

There are two more games. Number six is ‘‘kick 
the sticks.’’ I’ve played this many times in the 
edge of the sedge with my brothers. 

At night we play run, run, little feet along the 
beach until we reach the sedge edge; then I jump 
quick, and give a stick a kick, and Ip will pick 
another stick to kick, and Kip will keep his feet 
a-kicking against the thicket. 

Tick—tick—tick—a-tick. Soon we make the rough 
way slick, and bring to view a new, grand, graded 
avenue for our little Sister Wee Tee—like a royal 
princess—to pass through. We like to do it for her, 
and she likes to have us, too. 

We play this every night—with all our might—in 
the dusky light. 

The seventh game is—‘‘going lame.’’ Mother 
always played this best when enemies were near 
our nest. She’d flutter feebly, just ahead, always keeping 
out of reach. A man would think her almost dead, and chase 
her away along the beach. 

So go the days—one work, and seven plays! Play-days 
soon go by and one has to think of the serious side of things. 

I am-old, quite old, now—a year last night. Mother and Ip 
and Kip and Wee Tee have gone somewhere—I don’t know 
where. Perhaps I shall never see them again, but I am not 
lonesome. 

I have the white sand beach, and the friendly bob-bowing 
waves, the smell of the salt sea-breeze; the fishing is good, 
very good, and last night I saw a sight. It was so wonderful 
I want to tell you about it. 

The moon was full, the tide was high; at the water’s edge I 
did espy the daintiest little lady, all alone, playing run, run, 
little feet, amid the foam. But when I went toward the spot, 
and tried to say ‘‘So sweet !’’ she shyly flew away. 

But there upon the 
soft, wet sand she’d writ- 





our might, we’d be ex- 





tremely impolite. 

But there are six other 
games. The second is 
‘‘down squat,”’ or ‘‘quick 
sit.” 

One day, near night, 
when I was two (days), 
I heard a frightful 
**much-a-do,’’ and sud- 
denly a_ scary, hairy 
giant (the kind that 
roars ‘* Bow - wow!’’) 
crashed and dashed into 
sight—crushed the crack- 
ling grass and rushed to . 














JACQUE SPRATTE, 
ARCHITECT. 
The wealthy and honored Jacque Spratte 
Had a very great love for his cat. 
He designed this big tower, 
And at each evening hour, 


When lighted, it looked just like that. 











ten with her little feet, in 
language I could under- 
stand, her name and her 
address complete—‘‘M iss 
Sweet, Sea Street.”’ I 
could easily read it. 

Some summer day, not 
far away, I’) call to see 
the dainty little lady- 
bird with speckles on 
her breast. Then I will 
say, ‘‘I wish you’d play 
the seven games with 
me. Let’s be Mr. and 
Mrs. Til Tee, and—and 
—build a nest !’’ 
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fpr to Charity in the United States in 
1907, according to statistics compiled for 
the Chicago Tribune, amounted to $120,000, 000, 
Of this amount, about $62,000,000 went to uni- 
versities and the higher education, $22,000,000 
to art galleries, museums and similar institu- 
tions, and $8,000,000 to hospitals, homes and 
asylums. About one-fifth of the whole amount 
was given by women. Mrs. Russell Sage’s gifts 
for the year amounted to $13,800,000, of which 
$10,000,000 were for miscellaneous charities. 
Mr. Rockefeller was the largest single giver. 
His gifts, which were mostly for educational 
work, amounted to more than $42,000,000. 
Mr. H. C. Frick and Mr. Peter A. B. Widener 
each gave about $10,000,000, and Mr. Carnegie 
about $9,000,000. ® 
peneeeme Indications.— The year 

closed with encouraging indications of a 
return to normal financial conditions. .The 
premium on currency in New York dropped to 
one-quarter of one per cent. Gold, which had 
been engaged for import, was resold in London 


by the New York bankers who had engaged it; | 


and European banks offered advances to the 
New York market over the end of the year. 
Many ‘industrial establishments, which had 
curtailed their production for some weeks, 
announced a full resumption of activity after 
the opening of the new year. 
& 

r. William J. Bryan has been appointed 

by the Governor of Florida to succeed the 
late Mr. Mallory in the United States Senate, 


until the legislature shall elect a Senator. Mr. | 


Bryan is but 31 years old, and is county solicitor 
of Duval County. He-is not related to Mr. 
Bryan of Nebraska. * 


ussian Leaders convicted of Trea- 

son.—One hundred and sixty-nine mem- 
bers of the first Duma, who signed the Viborg 
manifesto, have been tried for treason, and all 
but two sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment and the loss of their civil rights. The 
accused, with others, assembled at Viborg, 
Finland, after the dissolution of the first Duma, 
and from there published a manifesto, in which 
they urged the Russian people to stand up for 
the right of popular representation, and advised 
them not to furnish either money or soldiers 
to the government while the Duma was sus- 
pended. The president and vice-president of 
the Duma and many of the most prominent 
leaders of the Constitutional Democrats are 
among those sentenced. 

Ca 


pe Agitation in China.—The Chi- 
nese government is embarrassed by the rapid 
spread of a popular agitation which insists upon 
the recovery of rights and concessions which 
have been conferred upon foreigners. The 
agitation is strongest in Che-kiang province, 
where it has been intensified by the illegal 
annulling by local officials of a British loan 
concession and the regranting thereof to Chinese. 
The patrol of the West River by British ships 
for the suppression of piracy, and the extreme 
claims of Japan in Manchuria, add to the re- 
sentment of the Chinese and the embarrassments 
of the government at Peking. The Chinese 
government has published severe edicts against 
the agitation, especially among students, and 
has given orders for the suppression of public 
meetings in Peking. e 
India the native agitation for ‘‘home 
rule’’ continues, in spite of the efforts of the 
government to suppress sedition. The annual 
meeting of the Indian National Congress at 
Surat, December 27th, was broken up by a fight 
between the Moderates and Extremists. The 
Extremists demanded the speedy establishment 
of complete home rule, and drove from the 
platform the delegates who counseled modera- 
tion and constitutional action. 
a 
“ 7 attle-Driving”’ is the form which dis- 
turbances in Ireland have taken of late. 
-artly with a view to embarrassing the govern- 
ment, and partly in order to force landlords to 
sell their pasture-lands through the land com- 
mission, the people have driven the cattle from 
the lands where they were pastured. The 
movement has been carried to such lengths and 


has been extended over so wide an area that | 


the government has been forced to undertake to 
suppress it. Some Irish political leaders have 
been convicted of inciting to lawlessness, among 
them Mr. Ginnell, a member of Parliament. 
green Deaths.—Dr. Coleman Sellers, a 
distinguished consulting engineer, and the 
engineering head of the work of utilizing the 
water-power of Niagara Falls for generating 
electricity, died December 28th, aged nearly 81 
years. —John B. Cassoday, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin since 1895, 
died December 30th, aged 77 years. ——Bishop 
Edward Gayer Andrews of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church died December 31st, aged 82 years. 


| "fhe Arunta, the people who inhabit central 

Australia, have been the object of careful 
| ethnological study. Herr M. Freiherr von Leon- 
|hardi, their latest investigator, presents some 
new facts about them. 
conceptions particularly interesting and curious. 
They believe in a supreme god, dwelling in the 





| 
heavens, and called Altjira. 
camp-fires, the Milky Way is his hunting- 
| Sround, and he is surrounded with beautiful 
youths and maidens who are immortal. The 
evening star, the Pleiades, the sun and the 
moon once lived on the earth, and were the an- 
cestors of the Arunta. It is noteworthy that 


long hair. But he never lived on the earth, 
and he pays little attention tomen. The Arunta 
have also curious beliefs concerning the fate 
of disembodied souls. 
& 
n Invention for Gardeners.—The ‘‘hor- 
ticultural hygrometer,’’ recently brought 
out in England, is designed to enable gardeners 
and cultivators of delicate plants to foresee the 
probable minimum tem- 
perature at night. The 
instrument is based 
upon the fact that this 
temperature cannot 
easily fall below the 
dew-point observed at 
nightfall. It consists 
of a wet and a dry bulb 
thermometer, and is 
furnished with a cylin- 
drical scale which con- 
nects the dew-point with 
the difference between 
the readings of the two thermometers. By 
turning the scale to correspond with this differ- 
ence, the observer can see at a glance, without 
the use of tables, whether the dew-point is 
below freezing, and consequently whether a 
frost is to be expected during the ensuing night. 
® 





| 








ognized that various forms of dust, when 
mingled with air in certain proportions, are 


}eapable of producing destructive explosions | ‘ 


| when brought into contact with flame. This 
| danger sometimes exists in flour-mills. A his- 
| toric instance is the explosion of three flour-mills 
|at Minneapolis in 1878. 
| strated, by experiment, that two ounces of flour 
in two cubic feet of confined air, when ignited, 


cause an explosion capable of throwing a 
weight of 2,500 tons to a height of 100 feet. 





jany dust that will burn may cause an explo- 
| sion. 
| in a confectionery factory caused an explosion, 
jand in another case dry soap dust proved 
| equally dangerous. ® ; 


or gqriernagy of the Sun.—How hot is 


question receives a new answer from Prof. J. 
M. Schzeberle of the Ann Arbor Observatory. 


the sun was estimated at millions of degrees. 
Then came a revulsion from these extreme esti- 
mates, and lately the tendency has been to 
place the solar temperature as low as 6,000° 
Centigrade. 
higher estimates. According to his calculations, 
assuming the correctness of Professor Poynt- 
ing’s value for the absolute temperature of the 
‘‘small black particle’? which serves as the 
basis of calculation, the sun’s temperature would 
be 12,000, 000°. But he adopts another value for 


temperature of 20,000°. Professor Schzberle 
uses for his researches a specially constructed 
reflecting telescope of two feet aperture and 
three feet focus, which he describes as ‘‘by 
of work ever constructed.’? He promises addi- 
it seems best to say that we do not know how 


hot the sun is. ‘a 


of the University of Illinois remarks that 
when we consider that practically all the soda 


salt, it is hard to believe that 100 years ago it 
was made almost exclusively from the potash 
of wood ashes, or from natural soda, the supply 
of which was very limited. 
was first made in France in 1791 by Le Blane, 
but not until 1823, in England, was the industry 
successfully established. Then the Le Blane 
process held undisputed sway for 50 years. 


| But the chemists attacked the problem again, 


and the production of soda from ammonia began 
to displace the older process, in which sulphuric 
acid was used. Still the chemists went ahead, 


and now electricity has been called into play, 
and the ammonia soda, in turn, is giving 





Place to electrolytic soda. 





He finds their religious | ; 
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The stars are his | ; 


the Arunta regard their god as a red man, with | ‘ 
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peor Dusts.—It has long been rec- | / 





It was then demon- | ( 


would cause a violent explosion, and it was |‘ 
calculated that the contents of a flour-sack dis- | / 
tributed through 4,000 cubic feet of air would | ; 


Recently Mr. 8. F. Peckham has shown that |, 


An instance is known where sugar dust | ‘ 


the sun’s surface? This long - disputed | : 





Formerly the effective surface temperature of | 3 


Professor Schzeberle returns to || 


the black particle, from which he deduces a| 


far the most powerful telescope for this kind | 7 


tional facts and calculations. In the meantime | 





cience and Soda.—Prof. W. A. Noyes || 


used to make soap is now manufactured from | : 


Soda from salt iS 
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From a Successful 
Dressmaker. 


HE NEW COMPANION is often used under circum- 

stances which call for a machine of the highest quality of 
material, workmanship and manufacture. This high standard is 
especially shown in the adaptability of the machine to meet the 
requirements of a.busy and successful dressmaker. For this 
reason the following testimonial will interest intending purchasers 
of the New Companion: 


Have been a dressmaker for the past twenty 
years, and used many different makes of 
machines, but find none equal to the New 
Companion. Gladly recommend it to all in 
need of an up-to-date machine. . 

ANNA M. WHIPPLE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


The New Companion was first offered to the public in 
1880, over a quarter of a century ago. To-day no sewing 
machine is more favorably known. Our ten machines, ranging 
in price from $17.75 to $29.75, differ in style and price, but in 
quality are alike. Each is fitted with a complete set of the latest 
Attachments and Accessories. We allow purchasers three 


months’ trial, also warrant the machine for fen years. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . . » * $17.75 
Style 1%, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . . 20.75 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . ° 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift . . ° . . 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special . . . . m 19.25 
Style 5A, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . » "% 20.75 
Style 7A, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . 21.75 
Style 10A, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ; . 24.75 
Style 11A, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . 26.75 
Style 12A, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ 29.75 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet 


with Samples of Stitching done on the Machine. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Aunt Myra and “ 
Highness” 
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er friend stood in the doorway, surveying 

the scene in amazed silence. 
‘““Why, what in the world?” she 
queried, incoherently. ‘‘Who ever supposed a 
bride could look so disconsolate ?’’ 

The bride brushed back her uncurled strings 
of hair and raised her wobegone face, flushed 

by the vigorous polishing she was giving the 
library table. 

‘Sit down!’’? she murmured, pushing a great 
black Angora cat out of the Morris - chair 
viciously. 

“T hardly dare. You so strenuous, His 
Highness treated like a common cat, the room 
—well!’’ lifting her eyebrows at the library, 
which seemed in the throes of an unseasonable 
housecleaning. 

‘*Maybe it will help some to tell you about 
it,’’ pondered the bride, with a thrust of her 
slippered toe at His Highness. 

“Tt was like this. You know Bob was 
brought up by an aunt, not the plump, comfy 
sort of a motherly person, but an angular 
spinster, painfully precise, with a mania for 
neatness, but, as Bob says, ‘a regular trump if 
you get on the right side of her at the start.’ ”’ 
Here she sighed .desperately. ‘‘She was at a 
missionary conference in the West, so did not 
come to our wedding, and I had always dreaded 
meeting her. I think his aunts and things are 
more formidable than a real mother, don’t you? 
But here is the halo of glory surrounding Aunt 
Myra. She owns a perfect colonial home in 
the country, set in spacious grounds, shaded by 
ancient oaks and filled with gems of antiques, 
which are the envy and despair of collectors. 
Add the comfort which efficient, faithful serv- 
ants and a well-filled stable can give, picture 
the luxuries of the fine library, the fishing-pool, 
the orchards, gardens and hothouse, and then 
fancy my state of mind when Bob told me we 
had the chance of living there for six blissful 
months, while Aunt Myra made her annual 
pilgrimage abroad. 

** *Tt’s her hobby — Elmhurst,’ said Bob, 
‘and she can’t bear to have it closed during her 
absences. Her sister used to keep it open for 
her, but since her death Aunt Myra is casting 
about among the relatives for some one worthy 
of the trust and privilege. She has confided to 
me that she would prefer my wife to any one 
else, provided she proved an efficient house- 
keeper. I know she will,’—here she sighed 
gustily,—‘and I am counting on indefinite sum- 
mers at Elmhurst.’ 

**So I had planned for the first impression 
carefully. Imagine my dismay when Bob tele- 
phoned, ‘Aunt Myra is in town, and Iéll bring 
her out this afternoon.’ 

‘“*T was unpacking wedding gifts, but I 
dropped everything and flaxed round to 
straighten up the rooms. There wasn’t time 
for a thorough cleaning, but I bundled excelsior 
and boxes and wrapping-paper out of sight, 
dusted off the surfaces of the furniture that 
showed, and as many of the rounds and rockers 
as I could, brushed up the floors, except under 
things, ran down to the corner for a branch of 
red berries for my green vase, took down a 
couple of frivolous posters to substitute photo- 
graphs of the Parthenon, and laid a copy of 
Emerson and a housekeeping magazine on the 
table. I had just time to scramble out of my 
working apron and into fresh clothes when 
she came. I say she—of course Bob was with 
her, but she dominated everything. I was 
scared, but determined to do my best. She 
greeted me kindly, —a bit patronizingly, I 
thought,—and we settled down to talk. She 


some new housekeeper’s efforts, with dust | 
everywhere,’ she said, mentioning the word | 
‘dust’ in exactly the same tone she would have | 
used for leprosy. 
I felt that things were going beautifully. 


short, when his lofty reserve permitted, about 
his long pedigree, and his exquisite, plumy 
tail, and then Bob coaxed him in. Her eye- 
glasses gleamed cordially on him, but you know 


bride giggled hysterically, in spite of her wo. 


looked like the brush of a carpet-sweeper! He 
had wiped up the floor behind the piano and 
under the divan with it, and the lint and dust 
clung in great fluffs to that brush. You know 
Chicago dirt, and how it would loom up on 
that black fur. He is ridiculously vain of his 
tail, and he paraded up and down before us, 
waving it grandly, while Bob grew redder and 
redder. His aunt sat in frozen horror, and I 
murmured some feeble inanity about ‘not having 
dusted very thoroughly to-day.’ To her eyes, 
accustomed to the clean country, it must have 
looked like the accumulation of ages—I know 
she thought I had never dusted under there. 

‘*Well, Bob called her attention to a sketch, 
and I made tea, but it was all hopeless after 
that. She scrutinized her cup narrowly, looked 
as if she wanted to wipe off her spoon, drew 
her skirts up off the rug gingerly when she 
thought I wasn’t looking, and took her departure 
as soon as she decently could. Even her eye- 
glasses glittered icily as she said good-by. I 
fear I shall never be able to overcome the con- 
viction in her mind that I am a whited sepul- 
cher ! 

‘*But this one thing Ido. From this moment 
until she sails for Europe I shall not relax my 
vigilance nor efforts for a second. We plan to 
ask her here often, and if a speckless house can 
win her back, she shall be won, for I have 
become authority on brushes, brooms and clean- 
ing powders, and Bob is training His Highness 
to run under the divan and out again at a given 
signal. But our vacation—if we get it—will 
be hard earned, while without that cat — 
But His Highness, recognizing the dangerous 
tone, had fled to his old retreat, and his eyes 
gleamed green from under the divan. 


® © 


THE INSTINCT OF DESIGN. 


Dear old Bob beamed, and | 


“It seems she likes cats, so I told her about | 
His Highness, how we called him ‘Hi’ for | 


he hates strangers, so he fled behind the piano, | 
and then slipped under the divan. When Bob | 
hauled him out triumphantly, I wish you could | 
have seen that great bushy tail of his!’ The) 


“It was simply one great roll of dust! It! 






who shared in it. 
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Renewal lef. rene 
* For The Youth’s Companion. 


The response to our suggestion that subscriptions be 
promptly renewed has been very general. 
to record in this space our appreciation of the courtesy, 
and to extend our thanks to each individual subscriber 
Among so large a number of 
subscribers there are some who have failed to note 
the renewal date, although intending to continue the 
To these we wish to say that our new mailing 
list is in active preparation, and renewal with as 
little further delay as possible will be a favor which 
we shall be glad to recognize by sending the beautiful 
Calendar described below. 


AL RAY 


We wish 
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The Youth's Companion 
Hanging Calendar for 1908 


























We a Japanese cannot mold the shape of 
an object, when he cannot redeem it by 
a design, when, in fact, he has no control over 
its creation at all, but it is placed in his hands | 
as it is, finished, says the author of “*Kake- | 
mono,’’ he will still contrive to add beauty to 

it merely by arrangement. 

‘*T first noticed this on board the steamer going | 

out,’”’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘‘where the Japanese | 
‘boy’ arranged the extra blanket on the berth 

in a new design each day. He folded it into | 


opened fans and half-shut buds. He had one 
wonderful arrangement which, being patriotic, | 
was more often repeated than the rest. The blan- | 
kets of the steamship company had at top and | 
bottom two wavy red lines on a white ground. | 
By some wonderful twist of his fingers the boy 
would fold that blanket into the rising sun, with 
the four red lines coming out of it like coarser 





praised my home, commended my housekeeping 
and the neatness of it all—‘such a contrast to | 


rays. He did it so perfectly that I recognized 
the flag of Japan the moment I saw it.’’ 


lotus leaves and chrysanthemums, into half-| A stirring marine by 











CALENDAR FOR 1908 


a 
A small cut of the first Calendar leaf. The original is about three times this size and printed in rich colors, 























OUR leaves of heavy cardboard are loosely bound together with light-blue 


ribbon. 


Each leaf is 734 x 1134 inches in size, and carries a picture and a 
calendar for three months of the year. 


Each picture, beautifully printed in 


full color by the most modem process, wonderfully retains all the richness of the 
original. Each calendar is printed in large, clear figures. 


SUBJECTS 


First Quarter: NEARING PORT. 


Marshall Johnson. 


Second Quarter: 
AN OLD MILL AT ZAANDAM. 


An attractive Dutch windmill and landscape, by 
William J. Kaula. 


Third Quarter: 
CATTLE AND LANDSCAPE. 
A portion of one of E. van Marcke’s most charm- 
ing pictures. 
Fourth Quarter: GIRL WITH ROSES. 


A beautiful girl’s head with American beauty 
roses, by W. H. McEntee. 


This Calendar will be sent by return mail to every Companion subscriber 
who pays at this time the subscription for 1908. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COM PANION js an fibuctrated 
y 


weekly paper for all the fam 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add tional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscribe 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post ee Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which ove when the subscription expires, ill 
be changec 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your pa ent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books ane ss this is done. 





Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
A) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE } RACE WARD CHILD. 


D° you number among 
your brood that most 
tragic of all created beings 
—a “backward” child? If 
you do, does that child 
seem, as backward chil- 
dren generally do, prompt 
to mischief but slow to 
all else? Is he, though 
apparently impervious to 
reproof, abnormally swift 
in resentment? 

You may say that, al- 
. though the other children 
could read long before they had reached his age, 
he is still stumbling over his letters in a kindergar- 
ten; that he cannot lace his shoes or wash his hands 
or take a message; and finally, that you are in | 
despair. But you need not despair unless you are | 
certain that you have met this state of affairs with 
its proper remedies. , 

You have perhaps done what so many parents | 
have done before you—besought, scolded, pun- 
ished, or settled down to a sort of hopeless bicker- 
ing. All this is not only useless—it is wrong. 
Modern science, with its great and ever-growing | 
interest in infant psychology and pedagogies, has | 
demonstrated that in the great majority of cases a | 
physical cause lies back of juvenile incorrigibility, 
and it is the duty of parents to seek out this cause 
and apply its remedy. If your child does not | 
quite hear, does not quite see, cannot quite | | 
breathe freely, neither will it quite understand, or | 
obey, or develop. Do not allow yourself to be the | 
judge as to whether these conditions exist or not, | 
but take your backward child to the specialist, | 
whose life-work it is to recognize them and put | 
them right. | 

A child who habitually breathes’ with open | 
mouth will probably be both deaf and inattentive, 
and will certainly be below par physically, but the | 








removal of the choking growths in nose or throat |. 


is a comparatively simple matter, while the after 
effects may seem like some blessed miracle. 

If your child has a defect of vision, he will 
naturally lag behind in the classroom and suffer 
from cruel nervous strain through all his waking 
hours. It makes the heart ache to think how 
much original sin would vanish at the snip of the | 
tonsil scissors or the putting on of properly fitted 
glasses in the case of hundreds of poor, harassed, 
bewildered little children. 

There is an old bad saying about “the black 
sheep in every flock.” It is a medieval verdict 
that modern science happily tends more and more 
to overthrow. 





* 


A WARNING. 


A customer, during a trying-on, asked her dress- 
maker, whose son was at college, if he were 
pursuing a general course, or specializing in any 
particular branch. The answer came promptly, 
through a mouthful of pins: 

“Sanskrit, ma’am. He’s specializing in San- 
skrit. I can’t say but I’d have preferred some- 
thing a bit more usual in the way of education— 
something more plain tailor-made for every day, 
like. Sanskrit’s such a fussy study.” 

Her criticism, if oddly worded, was comprehen- 
sible, and not unintelligent. Less reasonable, 
and equally unexpected, were the remarks of an 
old farmer in a remote hill village upon the favorite 
studies of his son. He had always been suspicious 
of the higher education, and was far from pleased 
when his Joe, whom he wished to keep on the 
farm, obtained a scholarship. 

“Languages may be all right for folks that’s 
born to ’em in foreign parts,” he declared, re- 
cently, with impressive deliberation, “but a man 
that ain’t had better talk plain Yankee and do 
things. 

“To see that boy of mine set down with a book 
ye can’t read, saying over words ye can’t sense,— 
jest putter, putter, mutter, mutter, sputter, sputter, 
—why, it makes me fair sick. And for all he’s been 
at it most a year, he can’t make those Italians on 
the highway understand three words together. 
He owns himself he can’t.” 

“It is Italian he is studying, then?” the listener 
murmured, politely. 

“No, ’tain’t; it’s German,” admitted the old man, | 
in a reluctant growl. “Buta precious poor excuse | 
I call that, and so I told him. 

“*T don’t care if ’tain’t their own lingo, Joe,’ 
says I, ‘it oughter come a long sight nigher to it 
than jest United States talk. Squeezed all up| 
together the way folks be on the map o’ Europe, | 








| has set down some amusing illustrations of the 
| unintelligent way in which the school work was 


| duced in 1862 made provision for nothing but 
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| course they must get used to each others’ talk | 
enough to make each other out. 

“*Bet ye my Sunday-go-to-meeting hat,’ I told 
him, ‘if ye talked ree/ German to those Italians 
they’d understand ye!’ 

“But he can’t; all he can do’s to set in a corner 
with his book, putter-puttering and sputter-sput- 
tering. 

“Don’t ye talk to me about colleges! Joe’s a 
warning.” 

* & 


HER PET CANARY. 


hittier, the beloved New England poet, the 

centenary of whose birth has called forth 
many reminiscences from those who knew him, 
was, as is well known, fond of young girls; more- 
over, old bachelor as he was, he was singularly 
wise, kind and comprehending in his dealings 
with them. So he was also in his dealings with 
young writers. 

One woman who in her girlhood was known to 
him, though slightly, still cherishes a note which 
he wrote to her the day after her graduation. She 
had the class prophecy, in verse, as such things 
often are, and composed, as is usual, of gay non- 
sense, little personal hits and fane iful ima vinings. 
That the honored poet should, in simple-hearted 
mirth, enjoy her crude and faulty verses for the | 
mere girlish fun in them, laughing and applauding, 
as he said, as hard as anybody, and should then 
write to tell her so, was a gracious marvel be a 
the compass of fairy godmothers. It shed a little 

rleam of glory on the day, not to be forgotten in a 
ifetime. 

Another young girl, also a rimer, and on the 
verge of being fy by foolishly admiring 
friends, was spared the delusion of my her- 
self a poet in earnest by a word in time from Mr. 
Whittier, to whom a shrewd old aunt carried her 
manuscripts for judgment. 

The girl really had an unusual instinct for 
rhythm, swing, and the melody of words; but 
she did not display in observation, imagination or 
feeling any — of the more fundamental 
requisites of poet 

“She can make words sing, but not like night- 
ingales—like tame canaries,” declared the poet. 
keenly. Then laying a finger on the simplest and 
least pretentious specimens of her work, nonsense 
verses, and little merry poems for home occasions, 
he added, wisely and warningly: 

But a bird tn the window is pleasant, thee 
knows, for the folks in the house; only nobody 
must be disa’ ppointed if people outside in the 
street don’t s sep to listen. Because thee must be 
honest with the child, thee needn’t teach her to 
despise her pet canary. Let itsing! Let it sing!” 


& & 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘ CARESSED.” 


‘© the work of supervisor of schools in Scotland 
Mr. John Kerr devoted a number of years. 
In his book, “Other Memories, Old and New,” he 


sometimes conducted. 
The revised code of education which was intro- 


reading, writing and arithmetic in their barest 
forms. There was no suggestion about grammar, 
| ography, history, or intelligence in any study. 

ixplanation of the reading lesson was not de- 
manded, and therefore it was neglected in some 
| of the schools. The following is an example: 

The lesson was one giving an account of a clever 
| dog which had rescued a child from drowning. It 
was said that the dog was caressed by the parents 
of the child. 1 asked what was the meaning of 
the word “caressed,” and the answer came at 
once, “Made of fond ied.” 

On referring to the list of words at the top of 





the page, I found the explanation given was, 
“made of, fondled.” 

WwW ishing to find out if any child in the class had 
got a glimmering of the meaning, I went from top 
| to bottom, and got from every child nothing but 

“made of fond led,” pronounced as four words, to 
which they attac hed no meaning whatever. 

The teacher was surprised that I was not sat- 
isfied with the intelligence of the teaching. 


* 


A DOUBTFUL GUARANTEE. 


he Arabs, and, indeed, all Moslems, have the 
practice of reénforcing promises by adding to 
their word of honor the Arabic phrase, /nshallah— 
“please God.” How much meaning it conveys in 
some lands of the East is told in the pages of “In 
Moorish Captivity.’ 


The pious proviso is a very useful formula to the 
Moors, and is frequently used in making promises 


that they have no intention whatever of keeping, | 


as toy A can then take refuge behind the 1 aid 
when they are taxed with their breach of faith. 
There is a story told of a man who kept a shop 
in Gibraltar, and who knew the ways of the Moor. 
To him one day came one of the faithful, who was 
desirous of buying some cloth. On being informed 
that the price was two dollars a yard, payment in 
yt days, he replied: 
ll right. I will take so much and will pay 
you in sixty days, Inshallah.’ 
“No,” said the vender, “the price is two dollars, 
payme ‘nt in sixty days. For a days, Inshallah, 
the price is two dollars and a half.” 


* & 


A DELICATE DISTINCTION. 


he architect of the new town hall, which was 
almost finished, wished to know what people 
thought of it. So he strolled over to “Jerrold’s 
Livery Stable, Boarding and Baiting,” and nodded | 
to the proprietor. 


“Fine town you have here.” 

“Ee-ah, pretty fair.” 

“How do you like the new hall?” 

“Fine, now = r ve got used to it. Looked a 
little queer at first 

“What do people think of it?” 

“Most of ’em are satisfied, I guess.” 

“Do they say e things about it?” 

“Pretty fair. When the walls first began to show 
up and we could see what it was going to look 
like, a good many folks was disappointed. That 
was only at first, though. Now I guess you’d find 
there’s more comment than criticism.” 


* & 


THE PENALTY OF PROMINENCE. | 


‘yon father is a militia colonel, and on a | 
recent occasion she saw him, in brave array, 
at the head of his regiment. 


“How did you like your father in his uniform?” 
the colonel asked his small daughter that night. 

“You looked handsomer than anybody else,’ 
said Dorothy, loyally, “and you held your head up | 
as high! But I think they were mean not to let 
you have a drum to play on!” | 
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\ THE ONLY RIGHT WAY 


to buy elastic stockings is made to measure, 
and the only way to make them durable is to | 
use new elastic. Our seam- 
less heel 


i” ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are made to measure from 
new elastic. Varicose Veins. 
Leg Swellings, Weak Knees, 
ete., relieved and often 
cured. Send for self-meas- 
uring directionsand prices. 
dell Co., 
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h \ Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
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RAILROAD MAN 
DIDN’T LIKE BFING STARVED. 


A man running on a railroad has to be in good 
condition all the time or he is liable to do harm to 
himself and others. 

A clear head is necessary to run a locomotive or 
conduct a train. Even a railroad man’s appetite | 
and digestion are matters of importance, as the 
clear brain and steady hand result from the healthy | 





| appetite followed by the proper digestion of food. | 








| discoverer of Grape-Nuts found the ‘ Perfect 


“For the past five years,” writes a railroader, 
“I have been constantly troubled with indiges- | 
tion. Every doctor I consulted seemed to want | 
to starve me to death. First I was dieted on 
warm water and toast until I was almost starved ; | 
then, when they would let me eat, the indigestion | 
would be right back again. 

“Only temporary relief came from remedies, and | 
I tried about all of them I saw advertised. About 
three months ago a friend advised me to try | 
Grape-Nuts food. The very first day I noticed 
that my appetite was satisfied which had not 
been the case before, that I can remember. 

“In a week, I believe, I had more energy than 
ever before in my life. Ihave gained seven pounds | 
and have not had a touch of indigestion since 1 | 
have been eating Grape-Nuts. When my wife saw | 
how much good this food was doing me she 
thought she would try it awhile. We believe the 





Food.’” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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For the Skin 


Millions use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the 
Great Skin Cure, for pre- 
serving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, for chapped 
faces and hands, frost-bites, 
winter eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, and irritations, for dan- 
druff, dry, thin, and falling 
hair, baby rashes, itchings, 
and chafings, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, and for 
all purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: jonéen, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; ustra 
a, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, a K ‘Paul, 











you live two-thirds ot 
your life with your 
shoes on. The importance 
of wearing shoes that are 
comfortable and that pro- 
tect the soles of your feet 
from wet cannot be over- 
estimated. Shoes that 
hurt are nerve-racking, 
corn-producing abomina- 
tions. To wear soles that 
wet through is to invitecolds, 
grippe and rheumatism. 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


saves the nerves because it is easy and restful to 
the foot. It does not produce corns because the 
foot fits snugly into the shoe, the 
Cushion Sole adapting itself to the 
shape of the foot. he Cushion 
Sole does not wet through, 
and this insures dry feet. Sty ish 
and dressy as any shoe. 


MEN’S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN'S $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for §5 yrs. 








If your dealer will not supply you 
we'll sell you direct Se his 
name and ask for idee 
THE C UMMINGS co. 
Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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*) Because PEAR- ‘] 
> TINE Scientific 


Soap —The Senta teach the 
Scientific Way of using Soap—the 
Way and the Soap that do away 
with the. Rubbing and thus relieve 
Women of the most objectionable 


| all Household i Erie | pro- 


| long the life of the things A ETS oe B 

|GENTEEL WOMEN APPRECI- | 
| ATE PEARLINE — DELICATE 
| FABRICS DEMAND PEARLINE. 
| Soap users are ignorantly extrava- 


| gant of Time, Health and Clothes. | 


who has WASHING EY Te | 
CLEANING to do uses 


PEARLINE—-MODERN SOAP. 
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WHEN MOTHER 





he attraction of 
the country is 
unquestionable. 
To have a right to 
shake your own dust- 
cloth out of your own 
window into your own pure air without irrita- 
ting the health department is benefit enough 
and worth the price—for there is a price. 
Mother lives forty miles from New York. 
She is an amiable, self-sacrificing woman, as 
all mothers have a right to be, and she has the 
faculty, also common to mothers, of making 
herself needed by every one in the family. 


Still, she would be less than human if she had | 
no wish to desert her cares and responsibilities | 


So sometimes 
And this is 


onee in a while. 
mother goes to town. 
how it is done. 

There was a bright glow of 
anticipation in her cheeks, a spring 
in her step and a glad light in her 
eyes as she descended to the culinary 
department to make known her in- 
tention to the colored maid, and te 
give her a few essential instructions. 

‘*Now, Maggie,’’ began mother, 
“T am going to New York this 
afternoon, and I want you to —’’ 

‘“‘Law, Mis’ Fitzgeral’,’’ inter- 
rupted Maggie, with customary im- 
pertinence, “‘how ’n de worl’ ¢’n 
you go an’ leave me with ever’ thing 
to do, and the whole house jes’ 
a-runnin’ over with comp’ ny ?”’ 

“Oh, you will get on splendidly, 
Maggie,’’ argued mother, diplomat- 
ically. ‘‘The ironing is all done, 
and the clothes folded and put 
away. You did it beautifully this 
week. I was proud of you when I 
looked at the clothes. What’s that 
you say? ‘Company’? Aunt Caro- 
line isn’t company. Now when —’’ 

‘*What kind o’ meat is we goin’ 
to have fur to-morrow breakfast ?’’ 

“‘There is plenty of ham, isn’t 
there?’’ suggested mother. 

‘*Law, Mis’ Fitzgeral’, you know 
ever’ one in dis fambly is plumb 
sick to death o’ that ham. An’ the 
butter’s all gone. There ain’t a 
piece as big as a hen’s egg for 
supper. I done tole you yest’day 
the butter was mos’ out.’’ 

‘The dairyman will be here 
before dark, Maggie. You know 
that he always comes Thursdays.’’ 

‘“*How long you goin’ to stay, Mis’ Fitz- 
geral’?’’ wailed Maggie. 

“IT shall be home to-morrow afternoon in 
time for tea,’’ said mother, encouragingly, ‘‘so 
now do your best for everybody. You see, I 
couldn’t go at all if it were not that I have 
such a reliable, competent girl to leave in charge 
of everything. Good-by! Be a good girl till I 
get back, and—maybe I will bring you some- 
thing from New York.’’ 

Mother sped up-stairs to grandma’s room. 

“V’m going to New York this afternoon, 
grandma,’’ said mother. ‘‘Is there anything I 
can do for you?’’ 

“Going to New York!’’ repeated grandma. 
‘Well, I declare!’? Grandma laid aside her 
knitting and sighed. ‘‘I think it’s very sudden. 
You never said a word to me about your going 
to New York to-day. How long are you going 
to stay ?’’ 

“*Oh, only till to-morrow night,’’ said mother, 
gaily. 

‘*What are you going for?’’ 

*‘Oh, Henry thought the change would do 
me good. It was Henry’s idea. And then I 
wanted to see Cousin Elizabeth, and to do a 
little shopping, and see about my winter cloak, 
and get the children some flannels.’’ 

**Well, I should think you could do all that 
here. Where are you going to stay ?’’ 

‘Well, I thought I would go to the ‘Dolly 
Madison,’ the woman’s hotel.’’ 

‘“*Why, I should think you would want to 
stay with Elizabeth !’’ 

**Yes, I might, if Elizabeth had her folding 
bed. You know how it is when people 
live in a flat. Then, besides, they’ve just 
started in, and are not prepared to entertain 
company.’’ 

Mother backed out of grandma’s room apolo- 
getically, and ran to get ready. 

‘*Where are you intending to stay?’’ asked 
father, coming into mother’s room just as she 
was taking down her hair to rearrange it. 

“*At the ‘Dolly Madison,’ ’’ replied mother, 
stooping to pick up the comb, which had 
flown out of her hand across the room in her 
haste. 

“Oh, are you?’’ asked father. ‘‘I should 
think you would like to stay with Elizabeth. 
You want to see her, anyway.’’ 

‘*Elizabeth has. no folding bed,’’ explained 
mother, ‘‘or at least she had none when I 
was there last.’’ 

“*Maybe she has one by this time,’”’ persisted 
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GOES TO TOWN 






father. 
are you going to take ?’”’ 
looking at his watch. 

‘“‘There is a train 
from South Norwalk 
at five twenty-five. I 
am planning to take that one. Now, Henry, 
here are the children’s nightgowns; and don’t 
let them run round in their bare feet, for they’ ve 
both got colds) Maybe it is unwise for me 
to go, after all,’’ commented mother, appre- 
hensively. 

**O nonsense! Of course it isn’t. I want 
you to go and have a little change of scene.’’ 

When father once makes up his mind about 
a thing, he likes to arrange all the details 





. 


“ALL NEW YORK DOESN'T SEEM TO ME WORTH THE 
EFFORT IT TAKES TO GET THERE.” 


at once. So now he went baek to his study, 
and was gone about three minutes when he re- 
appeared with a time-table. 

**There is a train from South Norwalk,’’ 
volunteered father, studying the time-table, ‘‘at 
five twenty-five. You’ll have to hurry if you 
intend to catch it.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said mother, tolerantly. ‘‘Don’t 
worry ; there is time enough.’’ 

**How soon will you be ready to start?’’ 
inquired father, consulting his watch. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,”’ said mother, vaguely. 
‘*But pretty soon, I guess.’’ 

“T’ll have John hitch up right away, for 
you will have to leave here in twenty min- 
utes,’’ said father. ‘‘That will get you down 
to the trolley at four ten, so that you can con- 
nect with the trolley for South Norwalk at four 
fifteen. It will take you thirty-five minutes 
to make the run to South Norwalk; then, 
if you are on time, you will have six minutes 
to wait. You’ll have to hurry to the station 
or you'll get left. However, that train is 
rarely on time. But if a car should happen 
along on the way to the station, don’t fail to 
take it. I’ll go to find John,’’ and father 
disappeared cheerfully down the hall toward 
the stairs. 

‘*Wait!’’ cried mother, running to the door. 
‘‘I—I believe I have changed my mind. I 
think I won’t go to New York to-day.’’ 

**You won’t go?’’ repeated father, in sur- 
prise, hurrying back to the bedroom. ‘‘Of 
course you'll go. I’ve told you all about the 
time-table, and how easy it is to make the 
connections. Even if you should miss the five 
twenty-five train, there is another at six ten 
that is just as good. It will get you into New 
York at seven thirty.” 

**Yes, dear, I know, but—the truth is—that 
by the time I have run the gantlet of Maggie, 
grandma and the time-tables—and thought it 
all over—I seem to have a reaction—and all 
New York doesn’t seem to me worth the effort 
it takes to get there. So I have changed my 
mind.’’ 

Father looked puzzled, and although he had 
thoughts about the feminine mental prerogative, 
he made no remarks. Donning his hat, he said 
he believed he would go out and take a little 
walk. 

There was a sound of voices and a scramble 
of feet in the hall, and the twins burst into the 
room with the exclamation: 

**Mother! O mother! Maggie says that you 


are going to New York! And say, mother, 
dear, mayn’t we go? Please, mother, let us 
go!’ 

“*Mother isn’t going, darlings. Mother has 
changed her mind,’’ said mother, resignedly, 
drawing in her breath and heaving a great 
sigh. 

There was a tap at the door. It was Maggie. 

** Mis’ Fitzgeral’,’’ announced the maid, 
*fyour neighbor, Mis’ Brown, is down in the 
parlor, and she says that she heard you was 
goin’ to New York, and she wants to know if 
you’d just as leave take back a plaque for her, 
and exchange it. She got it before Christmas, 
and it was broke when it came. She said as 
how she hated to ask you, and she will do 
something for you some time.’’ 

“*Tell Mrs. Brown that I do not think I can | 
go to New York to-day. Iam not well enough. | 
My head aches—I ache all over. I wish you | 
would take the children down-stairs and give 
each one an orange. They are in the side- 








ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


| eagle eye, peering from the kitchen window, 


board.”” Mother sat down with more sighs 
and took up her sewing. 

There was another tap at the door 
—and this time it was Aunt Caro- 
line. 

“IT hear you are going to New 
York, my dear,”’ said Aunt Caroline, 
‘and — | 

“*T have changed my mind,’’ said 
mother, interrupting her. ‘‘ Another | 
day will do as well. 1 seem to have 
a bad feeling in my head just now —’’ | 

“I’m sorry,’’ said Aunt Caroline, | 
sympathetically, adding, ‘‘I was just 
going to say that if you were going, | 
perhaps you would try to match that | 
piece of silk like my waist, and if you 
have time, to run into the ten-cent | 
store and see if I left my silk umbrella | 
there when I was in town last week 
Wednesday. ”’ 

**I believe I shall have to lie down 
and rest a while,’’ said mother, | 
putting her sewing aside. ‘‘ My 
head feels so tired.’’ 

“Do,” said Aunt Caroline, ‘‘and 
let me cover you up. There! Now | 
go to sleep, my dear, and have a} 
little nap,’’ and Aunt Caroline patted | 
mother’s pillow, tucked her up, drew | 
down the shade, and went out, closing 
the door quietly. 

Mother rested for ten minutes. 
Then she opened her eyes, started 
up, leaned on her elbow, gazed at | 
the clock, rose cautiously from the 
bed, tiptoed to the door, bolted it, | 
pulled a bandbox down from the | 
closet shelf, slipped into her street | 
gown, and ten minutes later a lithe 
little figure, looking very much like 
mother’s, skipped down the road in| 
the direction of the trolley. Maggie’s 








was the only one that witnessed the escape. 
Mother was off for New York. 
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BEES IN JAPAN. 


“é 


mong the ‘‘improving’’ influences which 
America has provided for Japan, none are | 
more welcome in Chrysanthemum Land than | 
the golden queen bees, which are now being sent | 
thither in large numbers. The golden bee is | 
itself an evolution, a fine honey-maker, and a 
gentle, seldom-stinging insect. But for Japan 
it has a use more important than honey- 
making. 

Bell-flowered fruits and vegetables need the 
aid of insects to carry pollen from flower to 
flower. Without the bees, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
melons, pears and apples are not produced. In 
Japan, where the native bees are an idle and 
worthless lot, these fruits and vegetables were 
a failure. 

The introduction of a golden queen bee from 
America into a native hive, however, soon 
showed fine results in the improvement of fruit 
in the neighborhood. The Japanese ordered 
more queens, and a regular t in them has 
sprung up. 

These queens are obtained by removing them 
from the hive before the old queens can kill 
them, placing them with new swarms in hives 
with artificial comb, and when the queen has 
begun to lay, taking her out and shipping her. 

She is put in a small travelling-case, with 
several attendants and abundant honey. ‘Too 
long travel is not good for them, says a writer 
in Harper’s Weekly, so they are transferred 
to a hive for a week at Los Angeles. At 
Honolulu they visit another week, and from 
there go to Japan. 

One cannot wish the islanders better fortune 
than success in growing and keeping these golden 
honey-makers. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


A Richmond lady has in her service an old 
colored woman, who has decided views on 
the education of the young. 


**Lawsy,’’ observed she on one occasion to 
her mistress, ‘‘I cain’t understan’ why the 
white folkses waste so much money a-sendin’ | 
deir chillun to school. I's got de smartest chile 
in dis city, an’ I learns him myse’f.’’ 

“How do you accomplish that, Aunt Sarah, 
seeing that you don’t know one letter from 
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**T jes’ make him take de book an’ set down | 
on de flo’, an’ den I say to him, ‘Moses, you | 
take yo’ eyes off’n dat book, much less leggo 
him, an’ I’Il skin yo’ alive!’ ”’ 
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A SPECIAL 


Watch Offer. 


The Watch described represents the re- 
maining stock from former Rewards for 
Perseverance. To dispose of the stock quickly 
it is offered at a very special price. The supply 
is limited, and immediate advantage should 
be taken of the Offer. 


Seth Thomas 
Watch. 


Regular ladies’ size. This is the so-called 
6 size, but is equally suitable for men 
who may prefer a small-sized watch. The 
Watch has the reliable Seth Thomas 
Movement, 7 jewels, patent safety pinion, 
cut compensation balance wheel. Stem wind 
and lever set. Has patent Breguet hair- 
spring, which improves timekeeping and pre- 
vents the movement running fast when Watch 
receives a hard jar. Porcelain dial. The 
case is a durable, gold-filled, hunting style, 
and can be supplied in engraved and engine- 
turned patterns. 


Special Price $4.75, 
post-paid. 


Striking Bags. 


The Striking Bag is a practical device for 
securing healthful exercise. It strengthens 
the arms, wrists, shoulders and back, and is 
of special value to those of sedentary habits. 

No. 1 (not shown), 27 x 30 inches, with 
single loop, cord and eyelet for attaching to 
the ceiling. Best rubber bladder. 

No. 2, finer grade with double loop and 
cord, elastic floor attachment and screw eye. 
This style has a very quick action, and is 








30 x 33 inches in size. rubber bladder. 
No. 3 (not shown), new shape, v 
popular, and particularly adapted for pees 


work. Good leather cover and best rubber 
bladder, with suspension cord and lace. 

Can furnish Striking Bag Gloves for 
60 cents per pair, post-paid. 





No. 2 Striking Bag. 


No. 1 Striking Bag given for one new 
subscription 50c. extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


No. 2 Striking Bag given for one new 
subscription and 85c. extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 

No. 3 Striking Bag given for one new 
subscription and $1.15 extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
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5 the labor of the fisherman is 


most hazardous. Yet his work must go on under 
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any conditions of storm or cold. Often it hap- 
pens that his vessel is frozen in the shore ice 
while discharging his cargo, giving him an en- 
forced vacation. 


GORTON'S ODFISH 


hp OTHER HIGH GRADE SEA PRODUCTS. 


are in such demand that we can allow our vessels no 
idle hour which can possibly be avoided. 
sometimes compelled to break 
a way to open water to release 
our ice-bound fishermen. 
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Please notice the cut of our trade- 
mark. This mark, which is patented, 
and which can be used by no one 
except ourselves, is your protec- 
tion when you wish to secure the 
best fish. 
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/XOOR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 


OS Asa? 


25¢/50%, 


MONEY IF IT FAILS TO/CURE 
$1007 
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THE LISK SELF-BASTING ROASTER 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Price $3.00. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 





























When purchased, we will deliver the Roaster at any express office in New England, charges prepaid. 


NO BASTING, NO WASTE, 
And Nothing to Watch but the Clock 


O you realize what this means to you? It means that no 
matter what you roast,—meat or fowl,—all you need to do 
is to put in the roast, with a little water in the bottom of the pan, 
and take it out when done—crisp, juicy, and roasted to a turn. The 
reason why this Roaster cooks so much better, and bastes itself, is that 
all the steam which bastes the bottom of the roast is also made to drop 
down again on the top of the roast, because of the special construc- 
tion of the top. But that is not all. 

The ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting and 
watching, but it also wastes a lot of the roast itself, as most women 
know from experience. Actual test shows that a ten-pound piece of 
roast beef will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when roasted in the 
ordinary pan — a clear loss of two pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. 
This big item of waste, as well as the necessity of basting and watch- 
ing, are entirely eliminated in the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 

We offer the No. 3 size, 11x17, for 16-pound roasts or less. 
Made of the famous imperial gray enamel. This wears like iron, is 
free from seams, joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. 








(i U A R A N TE E. We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. If the test is not perfectly satisfactory 


the Roaster may be returned at our expense, and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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